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PREFACE 

TO   TWELFTH   EDITION   (PART   I.) 

nPHE  Proprietors  of  Script  Phonography,  in  presenting  a  Twelfth 
J.      Edition  to  the  public  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  of  the 
system's  existence,  take  occasion  to  express  their  gratification  that 
the  claims  put  forward  for  the  system  at  its  birth  have  received 
such   ample   confirmation   in   its  past   brief,    though    chequered, 
history,   and  its  present  rapidly  spreading  popularity.     A  short 
retrospect  may  not,  therefore,  be  inappropriate  to  the  occasion,  nor 
unwelcome  to  the  reader.       About  four  years  ago   this   system 
appeared   in  Glasgow   as   the  outcome  of   several  years   devoted 
exclusively  to  the  study,  practice,  and  teaching  of  shorthand.     It 
was  fortunate  in  receiving  early  and  searching  investigation,  result- 
ing in  the  system  exhibiting  such  a  unique  combination  of  simplicity 
and  power  as  to  warrant  the  organisation  of  a  body  for  its  propaga- 
tion, consisting,  in  the  first  instance,  chiefly  of  teachers  and  practical 
&  writers  of  shorthand.     The  immediate  results  yielded  by  the  system 
£  were  of  such  an  unprecedented  character  as  to  render  it  advisable 
"  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  to  adopt  the  unusual  course  of 
^  having  them  duly  attested  by  solemn  statutory  declaration,  and 
jj*:  confirmed  by  certificates  of  independent  examiners;  while  within 
£9  four  months  of  its  complete  publication  the    system    had  won  its 
~*  reputation  at  the  "  reporter's  table,''  where  it  continues  to  gain  a 
widening  scope  and  rising  status.     Apart  from  the  usual  difficulties 
n  attending  a  progressive  movement,  Script  Phonography  has  had  to 
5*"  contend  with  obstacles  of  a  special  order  arising  out  of  its  own 
°    history  and   circumstances,  and   aggravated   by  the  general  ignor- 
<    ance  of  the  public  on  shorthand  matters.     Yet,  with   its  students 
as  its  chief  advertisements,  and  their  advocacy  and  success  its  main 
propaganda,  the  system  to-day  numbers  its  students  by  the  thousand, 
^  and  can  already  boast  of  its  Institutes  in  most  of  the  leading  centres 
d  in  the  kingdom,  an  established  and  increasing  literature,  and  its 
•5  writers  in   almost  every  quarter  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  not  a  week  passes  withoiit  its  being 
introduced  into  some  school  or  educational  institute,  or  adopted  by 
some  experienced  writer  of  the  old  Geometric  School  of  English 
shorthand.      To  facilitate  public  inquiry,   a   pamphlet   has  been 
published*  setting  forth  the  features,  claims,  history,  and  statistics 
of  the  system — a  pamphlet  which   should   be   in   the   hands  of  all 

*  "  SCIENCE  VICTORIOUS,"  or  the  Facts,  Features,  and  History  of  Script 
Phonography .  28  pages,  with  wrapper,  4  payes  Shorthand  Illuttratian*. 
Price  \d.  ;  per  Post,  l^d. 
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interested  in  stenographic  truth  and  progress.  Here,  however,  a 
brief  reference  may  be  made  to  those  features  of  the  system  to 
which  its  success  must  chiefly  be  attributed  ;  — 

(1)  It  claims  to  combine  fully,  and  for  the  first  time  in  English  shorthand,  the 
two  great  features  of  the  ordinary  slope  and  uniformity  of  manual  movement 
of  ordinary  lont/hand,  with  connection  of  vowels  and  consonants  in  natural 
sequence.  In  reference  to  the  first  mentioned  feature,  the  remarks  in  a 
former  preface  may  be  here  quoted  :  —  "  Regarding  the  inestimable  value  of 
a  UNIFORM  MANUAL  MOVEMENT  little  need  be  said.  Writing 
consisting  of  a  medley  of  inharmonious  symbols,  demanding  a  constant 
and  instantaneims  change  of  movement,  and  presenting  a  tumultuous 
array  of  straight  lines,  circles,  semi-circles,  quadrants,  ovals,  and  hooks 
traced  in  every  possible  direction.,  causes  by  its  abrupt  and  rapid  diversity 
of  manual  effort  a  severe  strain  on  hand,  nerve,  and  brain,  especially 
distressing  when  the  writing  is  rapid  and  the  effort  prolonged.  And 
this  has  been  the  bane  of  English  shorthand,  for  which  practice  —  prac- 
tice, persistent,  patient,  long-suffering  practice  —  has  been  the  only 
antidote  ;  nor  antidote  can  it  be  called,  for  the  physical  strain  and 
fatigue  of  such  writing,  arises  from  a  physiological  natural  law,  and 
remains  the  bitter  cup  even  of  the  most  expert."  It  may  be  added  that 
tracing  geometric  forms  in  ever  varying  directions,  and  with  a  constant 
change  of  manual  movement,  corresponds  more  to  the  process  of  drawing 
than  to  that  of  writing.  The  advantage  of  connecting  vowels  and 
consonant*  in  natural  order  needs  no  exposition,  such  a  principle  being 
really  much  more  necessary  in  shorthand  than  in  longhand.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  shorthand  that  in  practical  work 
discards  vowels  is  an  outrage  against  common  sense,  and  a  treason  against 
eye,  ear,  hand,  and  brain. 

(2)  The  simplicity  of  the  system,  that  enables  its  principles  to  be  acquired 

within  <tn  average  time  outlay  of  from  12  to  24-  hours'  study,  as  proved  by 
its  published  and  thoroughly  authenticated  statistics  (vide  pamphlet). 

(3)  Ita   unique    code   of    contractions,   yielding,    it    is    confidently    claimed, 

an  unparalleled  general  brevity  of  outliue,  apart  from  the  speed  afforded 
by  the  uniformity  of  manual  movement.  —(  Vide  Script  Phonographic 
Journal,  8  quarto  pages,  with  Key  to  Shorthand,  Id.,  per  post, 


(4)  The  harmonious  division  of  the  system  into  three  grades,  each  grade  com- 
plete in  jteelf,  and  marked  by  its  own  special  features  and  degree  of 
abbreviating  power  —  the  system,  as  a  whole,  representing  an  arrangement 
and  application  of  stenographic  material  capable  of  supplying  all  varieties 
of  individual  requirements. 

Script  Phonography  has  been  singularly  free  from  change.  In 
the  present  revised  edition,  however,  some  few  improvements  and 
additions  are  introduced,  which,  without  interfering  practically 
with  the  writing  in  the  past,  serve  to  render  the  system,  as  a 
system,  more  powerful  and  complete. 
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SCRIPT  PHONOGRAPHIC  ALPHABET. 

(The  Alphabet  is  best  learned  in  Sections  as  given  in  the  Lessons. 
All  letters  traced  upwards  are  marked  "  up") 


pbtdfvkgch  (hard)     ch  (soft)      j       h 

,  as  In  "Loch" 


m 


up 


up 


up 


ah          zh 


(not  used  in  prac- 
tice, being  denoted 
by  "h" thickened.) 


wh  th  th  kw 

(M  in  "thin")    (as  in  " thine ") 
^  -,  —^  -S 

up 


gw 


up 


Ilk 


up 


up 


VOWELS. 

jj 

'ah, 
ah, 

eh, 

as  in  bat,    0  o 
n     bar,   o  * 
n     bate,  o  <? 

(Small  circle 
or  ovaL) 
Do. 

Do. 

§•  (i,  as  in  bit,     * 

0    1 

.»J  e,     n     bet,     * 
:  1  ee,    M     beat,  •? 

(Small  upward 
hook.) 
Do. 

Do. 

A 

1 

au, 
au, 

o, 

n     bob,  o  & 
M     bald,o  0 
n     bold,  0  6 

(Large  circle 
or  oval.) 
Do. 

Do. 

d  (uh, 

n     bun,  * 
n     bull,  ^ 
n     boon,  " 

(Small  down- 
ward hook.) 
Do. 

Do. 

Note.  —  The  distinguishing  dots  in  the  above 

groups  are  rarely  used. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

t,  as  in  bite,        es  Small  circle  or  oval  with  upward  hook  affixed,  (ahec  =  i). 

oi,      M      boil,       <5^'Large  do.  do.  do.,  (<me«  =  Ot). 

ow,     't      bowed,  e,  ^ Small          do.        with  downward  do.,        (ahod  =  ow). 

u,      M      beauty,  ^  Union  of  upward  and  downward  hooks, 


LESSON     I. 

We  will  take  for  our  first  lesson  all  the  single  consonants  repre- 
sented by  straight  lines,  and  all  the  vowels  denoted  by  the  circle  or 
oval,  viz.  : — 


(down)  (up) 

P,  b         t,  d,        r,  I, 


ah,  as  in  bat,  o  o 


ti     bar,  6  0 
it     bate,  o  0 


au,  as  in  606,  O  t/ 
o<[  au,     ii     bald,O  6 
o,        ii     bold,O  O 


You  see  "p"  and  "  b"  are  denoted  by  downward  oblique  strokes 
differing  in  size.  We  need  not  make  a  hard  and  fust  rule  about  the 
proportions  to  be  observed  between  these  two  letters,  but  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  them,  and  all  other  pairs  of  letters  distinguished 
by  size,  in  striking  contrast  with  each  other,  and  the  best  way  to 
effect  this  is  to  mind  the  small-nzed  letters,  and  be  careful  to  keep 
them  small,  and  the  large-sized  letters  will,  as  it  were,  take  care  of 
themselves.  It  is  quite  clear,  for  example,  that  if  you  make  the 
"p'j  stroke  large,  you  will  have  to  make  the  "b"  stroke  propor- 
tionally larger,  to  preserve  that  contrast  which  the  eye  can  at  once 
recognise,  thus  leading  to  a  large,  clumsy  style  of  writing,  and 
consequent  loss  of  speed;  whereas  if  the  "p"  stroke  be  made  small, 
say  £  of  an  inch,  its  cognate  letter  "b"  may  be  traced  proportion- 
•ally  small,  and  yet  the  necessary  contrast  in  size  preserved.  It  is 
useful  to  observe  the  analogy  which  exists  between  the  downward 
straight  strokes  representing  our  short  hand  signs  for  "  p,"  "  b," 
and  the  downward  strokes  which  form  so  large  au  element  of  the 
corresponding  longhand  letters;  and,  again,  that  "b,"  the  soft  or 
long  sounded  letter,  is  denoted  by  the  long  stroke,  and  "p,"  the 
,  shorter  or  more  abrupt  sound,  by  the  shwter  stroke. 

Coming  now  to  "t"  and  "d,"  we  find  them  represented  by  two 
strokes  of  unequal  length,  and  traced  almost  in  a  horizontal  position. 
Indeed,  they  may  be  regarded  as  horizontal  lines  thrown  slightly 
out  of  the  horizontal  position  by  the  oblique  character  of  the  script 
writing,  with  which  purely  horizontal  strokes  would  scarcely  be  in 
harmony;  but  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  accident  of  tracing 
them  exactly  horizontal  would  in  no  way  affect  their  legibility.  The 
short  stroke  by  which  longhand  "  t"  is  usually  crossed  will  suggest 
our  shorthand  "  t." 

Our  nex,t  pair  of  letters  are  "  r"  and  "  1,"  denoted  by  two  upward 
strokes  of  unequal  length,  the  stroke  for  "  r"  being  the  short  stroke, 
because  next  to  "s"  it  is  the  most  frequent  consonant  in  the 
language,  and  the  less  time,  therefore,  occupied  in  tracing  it  the 
greater  the  general  speed,  ,-of  writing.  We  have,  moreover,  the 
analogy  that  in  longhand  "1"  is  a  long  and  "r"  a  short  letter.  You 
will  note  as  another  advantage  that  there  is  no  particular  angle  or 
decree  Of  8l<>pe  to  be  aimed  at,  the  strokes  being  merely  struck 


well  upward,  allowing  the  fingers  their  natural  freedom  of  action. 
Being  always  traced  upwards,  "r"  and  "P'are  quite  distinguish- 
able from  "  p"  and  "b,"  which  are  always  traced  downward, 


Remember  that  the  ordinary  spelling  of  words  is  not  followed, 
every  word  being  written  as  it  is  pronounced  —  thus,  "boat" 
would  be  written  "  b  5  1."  <fec. 

We  shall  now  take  a  glance  at  the  signs  for  some  of  the  vowels; 
but  first  a  word  regarding  the  plan  of  the  vowel  table  generally, 
the  arrangement  of  which  happens  to  be  one  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  this  system.  If  you  turn  to  the  Alphabet  you  will  observe  that 
the  vowels  are  divided  into  four  groups  or  families,  each  group 
consisting  of  three  vowels  bound  together  by  an  affinity  or  relation- 
ship of  sound.  Thus,  we  call  the  first  group  the  "  a"  group, 
consisting  of  the  short  sound  of  "  a  "  as  in  "  bat,"  the  medium 
sound  of  "  a"  as  in  "  bar,"  and  the  long  sound  of  "  a  "  as  in  "  bate." 
These  three  sounds  are  represented  by  the  same  symbol  —  namely, 
a  small  circle  or  oval,  as  convenient,  a  dot  being  placed  above  the 
circle  or  oval  when  it  stands  for  the  medium  sound,  as  in  "bar," 
and  beneath  the  circle  or  oval  when  it  represents  the  long  sound, 
as  in  "bate."  In  practice,  however,  these  dots  are  never  used 
unless  in  writing  some  unfamiliar  proper  name,  for  it  is  almost  idle 
to  inform  any  intelligent  student  that,  with  the  context  before  him, 
he  could  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  which  of  the  three  sounds 
was  intended,  or,  rather,  which  of  the  two,  as,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  sounds  of  "  a"  in  "  bat  "  and  "  a  "  in  "  bar"  may  be 
taken  as  one,  and,  consequently,  your  small  circle  or  oval,  without 
the  distinguishing  dot,  will  always  denote  one  of  the  two  sounds, 
"  ak  "  or  "  eh."  This  explanation  applies  to  the  next  group  or 
family,  which  we  call  the  "o"  group,  consisting,  as  before,  of  three 
related  sounds  —  the  short,  sound,  as  in  "bob;"  the  medium,  as  in 
"bald;"  and  the  long  sound,'  as  in  "bold"  —  all  represented  by  the 
same  symbol  —  namely,  a  large  circle  or  oval,  distinguishing  dots 
being  available  for  theoretical  distinction,  and  the  three  sounds 
thus  grouped  being  likewise  practically  reducible  to  two  —  namely, 
"  an  "  and  "o."  We  have  here  another  analogy  which  is  worth 
observing  as  a  memory  aid  —  namely,  that  the  lesser  sounds  of 
"ah,"  "eh,"  are  denoted  by  the  smaller  circle  or  oval,  and  the 
greater  sounds  of  "  au  "  and  "  5  ''  by  the  larger  circle  or  oval. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  construct  words  by  these  few  letters  ; 
but  you  will  remember  that  in  this  grade  you  are  dealing  only  with 
the  elements  of  the  system,  the  resources  of  which,  in  point  of 
brevity,  will  be  developed  in  the  subsequent  grades.  It  is  necessary 
you  should  be  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  elementary 
forms  in  all  their  fulness  of  outline,  in  order  the  more  easily  to 
understand,  and  the  more  readily  to  apply,  the  principles  of 
abbreviation  unfolded  in  the  more  advanced  sections. 


EXERCISE     I. 

RULE. — All  circles  and  ovals  combined  with  straight  lines  are 
traced  in  the  same  direction  as  the  hands  of  a  witch  move, 
but  coming  between  two  straight  lines  forming  an  angle  at 
their  point  of  junction,  they  are  placed  outside  the  angle. 

Cover  the  Shorthand  outlines  with  your  paper  as  you  go  down  the  columns, 
and  afterwards  check  your  work  with  the  outlines  given. 


Aid,  (ehd),     r  — 

Bare,  (behr),,/ 

Pore,  (pOr), 

Add,  ahd,       „  — 

Bail,  behl,     s 

Pole,  pOl, 

Ale,  ehl,          / 

Bode,  bod,    c^~ 

Pall,  paul, 

Air,  ehr, 

Brat,  braht,  X 

Part,  pahrt, 

At,  aht,           r- 

Brad,  brahd,/"" 

Paired,  pehrd 

Ape,  ehp, 

Braid,  brehd^- 

Port,  port, 

Bad,  bahd,     </- 

Broad,  braud,/^2 

Pot,  paut, 

Bade,  behd,    </— 

Blot,  blaut,    fl 

Pod,  paud, 

Boat,  bOt,       cX 

Bloat,  blot,    /^ 

Prod,  praud, 

Bought,  bautc^ 

O         * 

Bob,  baub,     C/ 

Plat,  pi  aht, 

Bard,  bahrd,  /^~" 

Babe,  behb    / 

Plate,  pleht, 

Bared,  behrd^^^ 

Pat,  paht,       ^ 

Prop,  praup, 

Bat,  baht,       <X 

Pate,  peht,     ^ 

Plaid,  pi  ahd, 

Bate,  beht,     ,X 

Pad,  pahd,      «/  — 

Played,  pleh< 

Bore,  bOr,       v^ 

Paid,  pehd,  .  ^  — 

Pop,  paup, 

Bar,  bahr,       ^ 

Pale,  pehl,      ^ 

Pope,  pSp, 

Lay,  (leh), 

Dole,  (dol),     ^-£ 

Rot,  (raut),     9- 

Law,  lau,        / 

Drab,  drahb,  S 

Rod,  raud,     /" 

Low,  15,          /^ 

Drape,  drehp,  ___V^ 

p- 
Lad,  lahd,     X 

Tar,  tahr,      ^ 

Rap,  rahp,      / 

Laid,  lehd,    / 

Table,  tehbl,  -#. 

r 

Rope,  rop,       ^ 

0- 
Load,  I6d,      /' 

Tap,  tahp,      v" 

Robe,  rob,       ft 

Lord,  laurd,  / 

Trade,  trehd,.^*"'" 

Roll,  rol,         /? 

Lot,  laut,       / 

Tall,  taul,      ^ 

Rolled,  rflld,  /? 

?r 
Late,  leht,     '/ 

Tape,  tehp,    _^. 

Rob,  raub,      xf 

/ 
Lair,  lehr,     / 

Top,  taup,      ^ 

Rote,  r5t,       (^- 

Lore,  lor,       /• 

Tope,  top,      ./? 

Rat,  raht,       /- 

Lap,  lahp,     /* 

Dab,  dahb,    ^—f 

Rate,  reht,      /^- 

Lop,  laup, 

Daub,  daub,  —  -/^ 

Raid,  rehd,      ^  — 

Lobe,  I5b,      /? 

Day,  deh, 

Rail,  rehl,        /f 

. 

/ 
Lard,  lahrd,  / 

Dale,  dehl,     _vx 

Rare,  rehr,     // 

Loll,  laul,      /^ 

Doll,  daul,     ^^ 

Roar,  rOr,       /p 

Label,  lehbl,^ 

8 

Before  proceeding  further  you  will  find  yourself  able,  by  means 
of  the  tV'w  signs  you  have  learned,  to  write  many  a  simple  sentence, 
such  as  the  following,  using  as  special   abbreviations'*  a  dot   - 
f..r   the  article  "  a  "  or  "an,"   and  the  letter   "t"  -          for  "to" 
and  "the." 

NOTE. — Cover  the  Shorthand  with  your  paper,  and  afterwards  compare  your 
tracings  with,  the  outlines  yiri  n.  \Vnrds  for  which  special  forms  are 
provided  are  in  italics.  In  practice,  a  full  stop  is  best  denoted  by  a 
wide  space  between  the  sentences,  but  for  the  purposes  of  Corres- 
pondence a  mark  is  used  which  may  be  best  explained  as  the  sign  for 
"  t,"  intersected  by  the  sign  for  "p." 

Bob    bought    the    tarred    boat.        The    old    bard    told    the    tale. 

-^-  _       -/ <y-  -  f>     X"~  ~<f' 

The    bad    lad    railed    at    the    old    lord.        The    ape    dropped   a 

raw    apple    at    the    table.       The    rat    tore   the   braid.       Tap    at 
the  door.       Lay  the  trap  at  the  plate.       Paul  paid  the  rate  late. 


*  The  system  is  practically  free  from  arbitrary  grammalogues,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  abbreviations  for  small  constantly  occurring  words,  such  as  the 
above,  being  provided  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  contraction,  to  be  learned  here- 
after. 


LESSON      II. 

m,         k,         g,         I  in  "bit";    S  iu  "bet";    ee  in  "beat." 

s~>  " '  C/  -7  -7  ^7 

You  will  notice  that  "  m  "  is  denoted  by  a  shallow  inclined 
arch,  which  you  will  easily  remember  by  its  analogy  to  the  top  of 
one  of  the  arches  of  the  large  longhand  "m"  in  children's  copy 
books — thus  "^>  .  "  K  "  is  denoted  by  a  shallow, curve  the 

reverse  of  "  m,"  and  is  analagous  to  the  curve  or  tail  with  which 
the  capital  "k"  in  longhand  usually  terminates — thus  /&,-  ; 

whilo  the  sign  for  "g"  is  a  curve  twice  as  deep  as  it  is  wide,  a 
similar  curve  being  found  in  the  capital  longhand  "g" — thus  '&  L 
Remember  we  have  only  one  "g" — that  is  "g"  hard,  as  in  "go," 
"get,"  "gig,"  <tc.  For  "g"  soft,  as  in  "gentlemen,"  we  would  use 
the  letter  "j." 

The  next  sign  is  the  upward  hook  denoting  the  "e"  group 
of  vowels,  consisting,  as  before,  of  three  related  sounds;  the 
-short  being  that  of  "I  "-in  "bit,"  the  medium  being  that  of 
"6"  in  "bet,"  and  the  long  being  that  of  "ee"  iu  ""teat,"  the 


three  sounds  being  all  denoted  by  the  same  hook,  but  theoretically 
distinguished  by  a  dot  being  placed  above  the  hook  for  the  medium 
sound  "  S,"  and  beneath  for  the  long  sound  "  ee."  You  will  easily 
remember  the  sounds  which  this  hook  represents  by  repeating 
frequently  the  words  "  bit,"  "  bet,"  "  beat,"  and  be  careful  to  note 
that  the  "!"  in  "bit"  is  very  different  from  the  "1"  in  "bite," 
the  former  being  merely  the  shortest  sound  of  our  "e"  group, 
while  the  latter  is  one  of  our  diphthongs,  which  you  will  be  study- 
ing presently.  By  the  way,  if  you  cut  off  the  top  of  longhand  "e," 
you  have  our  hook  sign  for  the  "e"  group — thus  •£• 


EXERCISE      II. 

Note  carefully  the  following  simple  principles  for  regulating  the 
position  of  ovals  or  circles  combined  with  curved  consonants  : — 

1.  Usual  position,  inside  the  curve,  as  *->    -^»     £,     /*^  -*-> 

2.  between  two  curves,  forming  an  angle  at  point  of  junction,  outside 

the  angle,  as     -^-> 

3.  Where  no  angle  is  formed,  inside  second  curve,  as  --^ 


Am,  (ah  m),  <r-? 
Ache,  eh  k,  «^ 
Balm,  bahm,  S-> 

Beam,  b  ee  m,  A--: 

/-, 
Barm,  bahrm/ 

Balk,  b  au  k,  Q, 
Bog,  b  au  g,  / 
Beg,  b6g, 


Big,  (big),       ^ 
Beck,  bek,      ^ 
Beak,  beek,     ^ 
Bag,  bahg,      / 
Back,  bahk,    ^ 
Bake,  behk,     £ 
Black,  Bl  ah  k,/* 
Block,  blauk, 


Blame,  (blehm), 
Blacker,  blahk6r,/ 
Broke,  br5k, 
Brick,  brlk, 
Brag,  brahg, 
Brig,  brig, 
Brim,  brim, 
Brogue,  brSg,        t£/ 
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Care,  (k  eh  r),  ^ 

Crawl,(kraul),^t 

Goat,  (got),       (£. 

Car,  k  ah  r,      _^ 

Cram,krahm,  ~S  ^  \ 

Goad,  g  0  d, 

(  'ore,  k  G  r,       ^gf 

Drag.drahg,    —^£s 

Gild,  gild,       (/ 

Cord,  kaurd,  ^£/~~ 

Dram,drahm,  —  -/ 

Gap,  g  ah  p, 

Calm,  k  ah  m,  __^--> 

Dream  ,d  r  ee  m,  __^^~> 

Gape,  g  eh  p,       £y? 

Cab,  k  ah  b,     ^y 

Drake,drehk,    

Gawk,  g  au  k,     (^-^ 

Cap,  k  ah  p,     ^ 

Draw,  d  r  au,     __^/° 

Game,  g  eh  m,   ^X^~ 

Came,  k  eh  m,  _^—  > 

Dim,  dim        ~—r->  \ 

Grope,  grOp,     ^y 

Comb,  kOm,     ^o~-  > 

Deem,  deem,    ^-^>^\ 

Crop,  kraup,     ^y^ 

Cake,  k  eh  k,  ^s 

Deal,  deel,       —ry\ 

Globe,  glob,       C/^ 

Camp,  kahm  p,^-*--? 

Door,  d  0  r,       .  ^ 

Gold,  gold,       ^ 

Caught,  kaut,,j?- 

Dog,  d  au  g,      _^ 

(Jlare,  glehr,      C/ 

Coat,  k  0  1,       ^_p- 

Dote,  d  o  t,       -—cr 

Gleam,  gleem,  (^/ 

Code,  k  0  d,      s_<p-  — 

Dot,  d  nu  t,      —  TJ- 

Goal,  gO  1,          t? 

Call,  k  au  1,      ^>/ 

Dome,  dOm,     .  —  •&-> 

Giddy,  gldl,       (S" 

Cold,  kold,      ^ 

Gale,  g  eh  1,       ^X 

Greedy,  greedl,  <V 

tNoTB. — For  dittinctnttt,  the  "I"  or  "r"  in  this  dau  «/  wordt  formt  an 
angle  at  point  of  junction  with  the  preceding  "  k"  or  "g." 

*NoTE. — The  upward  hook  between  " t,"  "d,"  and  an  up  ttroke,  may,  in 
practice,  be  denoted  by  simply  turning  down  the  end  of  the  "  t"  or  "d,"  thus 
"  teem,"  tf^i  "  deer,"  — ^^  "  deal."  — ^^^ 

"NoTR. —  When  a  final  hook  w  preceded  by  " d"  or  "t"  it  is  written  on  the 
tame  slope  as  the  " d"  or  "t"  as  in  above  examples ;  and  also  when  a  hook  comes 
between  two  "  d"s,  or  two  "  t"s  or  a  "d"  and  a  "  t,"  as  deed,  — ^> — 
"tit,"  -*_  "tcd,"~^ «fcc. 


Lark,  lahrk, 
Lake,  lehk,  / 
Lock,  lauk, 
Lick,  lik. 
Leap,  leep, 


Lag,  lahg, 

Leg,  leg, 
Lit,  lit, 
Log,  laug, 
Lamb,  lahm,/ 


Lame,  lehm,  /  ' 


Limb,  llm, 


Lead,  leed,    / 


Leer,  leer, 


Leak,  leek, 
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Mail,  (mehl), 
Mop,  maup,    /a 
Mope,  mop,     ^ 
Map,  mahp,      -y 
Meet,  meet,     x-^ 
Malt,  mault, 
Mold,  mold, 
Mole,  mol, 
Mart,  mahrt,  x 
Mar,  mahr. 
Mark,  mahrk, . 


Marry, 


Meal,  meel, 


Meek,  meek,     ^H 


Palm,  (pahm),yS 


Poke,  pok, 


Pick,  plk, 


Pig,  Pig, 
Peel,  peel, 

Peer,  peer, 
Peat,  peet, 
Plead,  pleed, 
Pack,  pahk, 
!  Park,  pahrk, 
Pert,  p6rt, 
Pad,  pahd, 
Pit,  pit, 
Pill,  pll, 


Middle,  mldl,  '-'•_/     Pelt,  pelt,        A/ 


Rack,  (rahk),    < 
Rake,  rehk,      ^~- 
Rock,  rauk,      £-s 
Rag,  rahg,       ^ 
R'g,  rig, 

Ram,  rahm,  X~> 
Romp,  raump,/0 
Roam,  rOm, 
Ream,  reera,  x* 
Read,  reed,  /* 
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Red,  (r6d), 

Rid,  rid, 
Reap,  reep, 
Rib,  rlh, 
Reel,  reel,     x» 
Tame,  tehm,-,, 
Team,  teem,  ._> 
Tack,  tahk,  -< 
Talk,  tauk,  _ 
Tick,  ttk, 


Tag,  (tahg),  ^ 
Tig,  tig,        _^ 
Tear,  teer,    -^/ 
Trim,  trim,  _-^ 
Treat,  treet,  ^ 
Trip,  trip, 
Wreck,  r6k,  /C 
Wrap,  rahp,  V 
Writ,  rlt,       x2- 
Wreak,  reek,  ^^— 


REVISION  EXERCISE  ON  POSITION  OF  CIRCLE  OR  OVAL. 


I — Between  straight  lines  forming  an  angle: — 
POSITION— OUTSIDE  THE  ANGLE. 


Tale,  */         Dab, 


Laid, 


Bat,  s  Pat,  *  Tare,  -*  Dale,  — ?       Late,  x 

Bail,/  Pail,/  Tape,  ^  Dare,^         Lop,  X*V 
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II. — Where   no   angle    is   formed  :  — 

RULE — Trace  in  accordance  WITH  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  HANDS  OF  A 

WATCH. 
^ 

Ode,  0—       Ore,  <6 
Toe,    -o         Row, 
Toad,  -a —    Low, 

III. — Attached    to   curves  : — 

POSITION— INSIDE  THE  CURVE. 

/f~* 

Am,  <r~>          Oak,    J2x         Dome,  — ^5-5      Care,  -^^         Lame,/ 

May,  /-3>          Rome,  ^      Back,    ^  Gale,  dX         Poke,    ^ 


Lore,  / 

Pope,^/ 

At, 

Roll,  /? 

Bob,  cx 

Old, 

/ 

Bow,C/ 

Paw,  c/ 

Art, 

IV. —  Between  curves  forming  an  angle: — 

POSITION— OUTSIDE  ANGLE. 
Maim,  /-*->  Cake,    ^-*~^ 


V. — Between  two  curves  not  forming  an  angle: — 
POSITION— INSIDE  SECOND  CURVE. 

Came,     — f~>  Make,    s-^*~s 


REVISION  EXERCISE  ON  POSITION  OF  HOOK. 

Leap,  /*  Tick,  -+^  .  Deed,  •*?*— 

Meat,  -OT_  Tig,     — <>  Deal,    — T^ 

Keep,  ^7  Team, ^^~>  Deep,   - — y 


H 


SENTENCES. 

SPECIAL      ABBREVIATIONS. 

Be      / 
Of,  (the  sign  for  the  vowel  "  au  ")  ;  '       (b) 


fi 


me   -       (m)  ;  I,     »      (ah). 


The  Lord   adopted   the   little  lad.       Take  care   of  bad   temper. 

Bob  made  a  great  error.       Kate  made  a  cake.       Tom   caught 

/s-       x- 
>^o_—         /  /         ^s 

a.    bad    cold    at    the    lake.        Pack     the    bag,    take    it    to    the 


cab.       The  people   applauded  the  able  doctor.       The   black   cat 


caught  a  big  rat.       Let  me  tell  a  droll  tale.       Paul    wrote   a 


letter  to  *A«  board.       7*A«   better   the   day   *fo   better   <A«   deed. 


/  read  the  paper  to-day.        Keep  it  till  /  call        The  lame  lad 
brought   back  the   pet  dog   to  me.        I  dropped  the   card  at   the 


door.       7  bought  a  load  o/  coal  to  day.       Get  me  a  bit  of  red  tape. 
-rfo      •    <X 
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SCRIPT  SHORTHAND  SOCIETY 

OF 
GREAT    BRITAIN    AND     IRELAND. 


The  particular  attention  of  students  and  writers  of  Script 
Shorthand  is  invited  to  this  Society,  established  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  Shorthand  on  the  Script  method,  and  encouraging  its 
members,  by  the  granting  of  diplomas,  special  prizes,  &c.,  in 
acquiring  the  highest  proficiency  in  the  art.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Rules  will  sufficiently  show  the  practical  basis  upon 
which  the  Society  is  constituted,  and  the  important  advantages  of 
being  connected  with  it ; — 

The  Society  consists  of — 

(a)  ASSOCIATES,  who  must  have  a  knowledge  of  Script 

Shorthand,  or  be  studying  its  principles. 

(b)  MEMBERS,  who  must  be  qualified  writers,  at  a  speed 

of  not  less  than  60  words  per  minute. 

(c)  AMANUENSES,  capable  of  writing  90  words  per  minute. 

(d  *  FELLOWS,  who  must  write  at  least  120  words  per 
minute. 


The  following  is  taken  from  the  Script  Phonographic  Journal 
for  January,  1888  : — 
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The  attention  of  students  of  Script  Phonography  is  requested 
to  the  series  of  diplomas  issued  under  the  seal  of  the  Script  Short- 
hand. Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Candidates  are 
required  to  give  strict  proofs  of  proficiency,  in  accordance  with 
certain  regulations,  which  make  ample  provision  for  students  in 
districts  removed  from  local  centres.  The  diplomas  are  obtainable 
at  any  time,  and  are  a  uniform  size  of  about  11^x15  inches,  and 
printed  on  parchment  paper.  The  design  is  as  unique  as  it  is 
appropriate.  Wisdom  and  Science,  represented  by  classical  female 
figures,  suspend  a  laurel  crown  over  a  monumental  tablet  bearing 
the  official  inscription  conferring  the  degree,  while  beneath  rims 
the  fitting  motto — '  Sic  scientia  et  sapientia  industriam  coronant ' 
('thus  Science  and  Wisdom  crown  industry').  The  different 
classes  of  diplomas  are  distinguished  by  degrees  of  decoration, 
which  increase  according  to  rank.  Application  forms  and  all 
particulars  may  be  had  from  the  Secretary." 


In  addition  to  other  advantages,  the  members  of  the  Society 
receive  free  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  movement,  and  of  im- 
provements in  or  additions  to  the  system,  and  other  matters  of 
interest  The  funds  are  not  appropriated  by  any  company  or 
individual,  but  are  devoted  solely  to  the  objects  for  which  the 
Society  was  founded. 


For  full  particulars,  apply,  enclosing  stamped  envelope,  to 

The  Secretary,  SCRIPT  SHORTHAND  SOCIKTY, 

413  ST.  VINCENT  STBKKT,  GLASGOW. 


er  NOTE.— Communications,  relating  to  above  Society,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Script  Shorthand 
Society,  who  is  an  official  quite  distinct  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Script  Phonography  Co.  Limited. 


LESSON     III. 


f          v          ch,  hard          ch,  soft          j  uh          ti&  od 

(as  in  "  loch."j  (as  iu  "chujrcl>."J  (as  in  "bnn.")(  as  in  "hull.")  (a*  in  "  boon.") 


If  you  pronounce  "fast"  "vast,"  "fail"  "vale,"  "define," 
"divine,"  you  will  notice  how  closely  "f"  and  "v"  are  related  in 
sound;  and  similai'ly  the  pronunciation  of  "char"  "jar,"  "rich" 
" ridge,"  will  show  the  close  relationship  of  "ch"  and  "j."  Hence 
these  pairs  of  letters  are  denoted  by  downward  curves  of  the  same 
character,  the  longer  curve  being  allotted  in  each  case  to  the  soft  or 
long  sounded  letter.  You  will  observe,  with  interest,  that  the 
capitals  for  "  f  "  and  "  v "  ia  longhand  have  curves  aualagous  to 
our  shorthand  signs — thus,  '*?'  ..£s"  ;  and,  again,  that  the 

curve  of  the  "  c "  in  the  longhand  "  ch "  suggests  our  shorthand 
sign — thus,  "£&  C  In  the  practical  tracing  of  "f"  and  "v," 
the  curvature  is ,  chiefly  formed  at  the  top  or  commencement  of  the 
sign — thus,  J  -  By  observing  this,  you  will  avoid  the  accident, 
in  rapid  writing,  of  tracing  these  curves  too  much  like  straight  lines, 
or  having  all  the  curvature  for  the  end,  which  may  result  in  awk- 
ward joinings. 

The  sign  given  above  for  "  ch  "  hard,  as  in  loch,  is  simply  the 
sign  for  "  k,"  intersected  by  a  short  stroke,  indeed,  there  is  hardly 
any  need  for  a  separate  sign  for  this  sound,  as  it  is  very  rare,  and 
belongs  rather  to  the  Gaelic  than  the  English  tongue.  It  is  here 
introduced,  however,  chiefly  to  provide  for  the  exact  writing  of 
Gaelic  proper  names. 

Our  remaining  sign  is  the  downward  hook  used  as  the  symbol 
for  the  "  oo  group  of  vowels,"  which,  as  before,  consists  of  three 
related  sounds ;  the  short  sound  being  "  uh  "  as  heard  in  "  bun," 
the  medium  sound  being  "  66 "  as  heard  in  "  bull,"  and  the  long 
sound  being  "60"  as  heard  in  "boon,"  dots  being  available  for 
theoretical  distinction  ;  and  the  three  sounds  being  again  practically 
resolvable  into  two,  viz.  :  "  uh "  and  "  oo."  The  analogy  in  form 
of  this  hook  symbol  for  "  oo  "  to  the  longhand  "  u  "  is  apparent. 


EXERCISE     Mi. 


Abaft,  (ahbahft),y 

Brave,  (brehv),  #• 

Effect,  (eefgkt),  ^ 

^flfcive,  ah  k  tiv,      e_^7 

Beaver,  beevSr,  4 

&• 

Fat,  faht, 

Afraid,  ahfrehd,  J*~~~ 

Beech,  beech,     / 

Far,  fahr, 

Affable,  ahfahbl,^ 

Breach,  breech,  & 

Fate,  f  eh  t, 

Affect,  ahfgkt,      ^ 

Catch,  k  ah  ch,       y 

Fever,  feever,     1 

Alphabet,  ah  1  f  ah-  S? 

Calf,  kahf,            ^_* 

Fair,  fehr,            }" 

Age,  eh  j,                f 

Crave,  krehv,      <jf' 

Fear,  feer,            /- 

Arch,  ahrch, 

Cave,  kehv,          ^ 

Freer,  freegr,      ^^ 

Affray,  ah  f  r  eh.      ^ 
Avert,  ahvgrt,     r~ 

Cage,  kehj,           y 
Chaff,  chahf,        s 

Feet,  feet,            ^ 
Frame,  frehm,    ^ 

Bridge,  brij.          > 

Chap,  chahp,        £ 

Firm,  firm, 

Badge,  bahj,        ^ 

1 

Chief,  cheef,         f  * 

Flame,  flehm,     /^ 

Batch,  b.ahch,       / 

Doff,  dauf,            _y? 

Fall,  faul,            cJ/\ 

Baffle,  bahfl. 

Dodge,  dauj, 

Fault,  fault,       o^'t 

Beef,  beef,           J  * 

( 
Draft,  d  rah  ft, 

Fort,  fort,           o^~  f 

*  NOTK. — In  these  and  similar  cases  the  hook  vowel  is  best  introduced  in  practice 
by  going  back  a  little,  as  it  were,  on  the  previous  stroke — thus,  "  beef," 
4  instead  of        /-       ;  "  chief,"       ^       instead  of  £ 

t  NOTE. —Where  the  vowehi  "  au,"  "o"  come  between  "  f ,  v"  and  "1,  r," 
it  is  advisable  to  restrict  the  form  of  the  vowel  to  the  circle,  as 
in  above  examples  ;  the  use  of  the  oval  in  such  cases  tending  to, 
absorb  too  much  of  the  body  of  the  "f"or"v  "  curve — thus,  fall,  &^ 
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Jove,  (jov),    f 

Leaf,  (leef), 

Travel,  (trahvgl),_ 

> 

Jack,  jahk,    £ 

Leave,  leev,          //  * 

Torch,  taurch, 
27 

x- 

Jeer,  jeer,      {s 

Left,  left, 

Veal,  veel,            4/' 

Jerk,  jerk,     &- 

Reef,  reef, 

Veer,  veer,           £ 

Jail,  jehl,       ^ 

Match,  mahch,     ^ 

Valve,  vahlv,      ^ 

Jar,  jahr,       /- 

March,  mahrch,  -^- 

Vogue,  vog,         J 

Jade,  jehd,    £— 

Midge,  inlj,       •  ^ 

Vague,  vehg,        ) 

Jaw,  jaw,       £ 

Pave,  pehv,         y 

VaUey,  vahll,      /" 

Jam,  jahm,    // 

Perch,  perch,      & 

i 
Vault,  vault,       or 

(see  Note,  ptige  18). 

Jet,  jgt,          fe. 

Parch,  pahrch,    s? 

Volley,  vauli,     xy^^ 

Joke,  jok,      ^ 

Patch,  pahch,      ./ 

Boot,  boot, 

Live,  llv,                    * 

Poach,  poch,        A 

Boor,  boor, 

,- 
Laugh,  lahf,  x 

Peach,  peech,      .^ 

Brute,  broot,      £- 

Lave,  lehv,     <y 

Rave,  rehv,          x/ 

Bud,  buhd, 

Latch,  lahch,/-/^ 

Raft,  rah  ft, 

Book,  book,         ^ 

Loaf,  lof, 

Rove,  rov,             ^Jt 

Boom,  boorn,        ^ 

*  NOTK. — When  the  hook  vowel  comes  between  "  1,  r  "  and  "  f,  v  "  it  should  form 
an  angular  junction  with  the  "f"  or  "  v,"  aa  a  security  against 
distortion  in  rapid  writing — thus,  /^/  instead  of  Xx 
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Broom,  (broom),  /^-> 

Food,  (food),      ^_- 

Much,  (muhch),   ^ 

Buff,  buhf, 

Foot,  foot, 

Moot,  moot, 

Burke,  buhrk,     ^~ 

Gruff,  gruhf,     i/^ 

Puff,  puhf, 

Cuff,  kuhf,            ^ 

Groove,  groov,  (/ 

Prove,  proov,      /^ 

Cut,  kuht, 

Gum,  guhm,      (S^*1 

Pull,  pool, 

Cup,  kuhp, 

Group,  groop,  t/^ 

Pur,  puhr, 

Coop,  koop, 

Jug,  juhg,          £ 

Plum,  pluhm,     J/ 

Cub,  kuhb, 

Loop,  loop,        X* 

Plume,  ploom,    f 

Curb,  kuhrb,       —*/ 

/^ 
Lurk,  luhrk,     / 

Prude,  prood,     /•? 

Dove,  duhv,        ™ 

Lull,  luhl, 

Root,  root, 

Dull,  duhl,          __/ 

Lump,  luhmp,  /* 

Rude,  rood,         /Y 

Dumb,  duhm,     _—  ^ 

Lute,  loot, 

Room,  room,       x*- 

Dub,  duhb,          —  -y 

Move,  moov,     ^ 

Rub,  ruhb,           ^ 

Droop,  droop, 

Muff,  muhf,      X-M 

Tour,  toor, 

Drub,  druhb,       —  •# 

Mud,  muhd,     ^-v  — 

Tough,  tuhf,         -v 

Fur,  fuhr,            ^ 

Moor,  moor,      ^T/ 

Tub,  tuhb,           -* 
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SENTENCES. 

SPECIAL     ABBREVIATIONS. 
That  -r,  (tah),  could  ^*>  (koo),  good  (^  (goo),  can  -— •  (k),  for  ^  (fau). 

After  that  the  chief  pleader  gave  up  the  brief.     Jack  took  it  to  be 


a  joke.     Fate  gave  the  brave  leader  the  retreat  of  a  cave  by  the 

.    C+     J-      <J    -     4     S~~*'  -    /^~~    o   .    y   /  - 

beach.     Pull  it  up  by  the  root.     /  got  the  book  attached  to  a  raft 


below  <Ae  bridge.     It  can  be  proved  by  the  letter  Tom  wrote.     Paul 


made  a  good  match.     Make  room  for  the  judge.     A  large  body  of 

s->  —     .        d>  s~)~  y      s-*^       ^~>       o>     -          6~  y         .    /Y     c?^     O 

people  came  to  the  Church  that  day.     Take  back  the  draft.     /  left  late. 

/^^,  __^^x^,   —  ^-  o  /2  /^ 


LESSON     IV. 

DIPHTHONGS. 
h  n  s  z  I  oi  ow  u 

-j  (  s>  (7>  e  is 

down.  up.  down.          down. 

Our  sign  for  "  h  "  is  a  very  small  curve  traced  downwards,  and 
always  in  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  ; 
while  "  n  "  is  denoted  by  a  similar  curve  traced  upwards,  in  accord- 
ance also  with  the  watch  movement,  except,  for  the  sake  of 
distinctness,  in  a  few  cases  which  shall  be  noticed  as  they  occur. 
The  same  curve  traced  downwards  in  the  opposite  direction  to  tlie 
watch  movement  gives  us  our  sign  for  "s"  or  "z"  (soft  s),  a  dot 
being  available  for  theoretical  distinction.  You  will  see  that  the 
Shorthand  sign  for  "n"  is  part  of  the  Shorthand  sign  for  "m," 
just  as  longhand  "  n  "  is  part  of  longhand  "  m,"  and  that  the 
downward  curve  for  "  s  "  is  analagous  to  the  first  downward  curve 
of  an  ordinary  "  s  "—thus  -f  .  Before  proceeding  to  the 

study  of  the  diphthongs  it  will  be  best  to  put  this  little  curve  at 
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once  into  practical  use  in  the  following  exercises,  so  that  you  may 
thoroughly  understand  its  various  applications.  You  will  find 
presently,  however,  when  you  niter  the  second  grade  of  the 
system,  that  in  its  application  to  the  letters  "  s,"  "  z,"  it  may 
practically  be  dispensed  with,  under  a  powerful  contraction  by 
which  "  s,"  "z,"  are  indicated  by  thickening  : — 


Hell,  (hel), 


Knelt,  nSl,        r^ 


Sell,  sSl, 


Hack,  hahk, 


Knack,  nahk, 


Sack,  sahk, 


*  It  is  sometimes  erroneously  supposed  that  the  downward  curves     '   ' 
are  inconsistent  with  the  Script  principle.     This  error  arises  from  confounding 
these  forms  with  the  straight  back  stroke.        \        The  downward  curves       i  <> 
are  prevailing   elements   in   our  common   longhand,   entering   largely  into   the 
structure  and  joinings  of  many  letters — thus      ^--       ^ 

We  now  come  to  the  diphthongs.  We  presume  it  is  unnecessary 
to  remind  you  here  that  a  diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels. 
Well,  our  signs  for  the  diphthongs  are  simply  the  union  of  the  si</w« 
for  the  vowels  tJiat  make  up  the  diphthongs.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is 
found  that  the  diphthong  "  I,"  as  in  "  bite,"  is  simply  a  combina- 
tion of  the  sounds  "ah"  and  "ee."  In  other  words,  if  you 
pronounce  "  ah  "  and  "  ee  "  rapidly  together  with  one  impulse  of  the 
breath,  and  ao  as  to  produce,  as  it  were,  one  sound,  you  will  find  the 
sound  thus  produced  to  be  equivalent  to  "  I  "—thus,  "ahee"  = 
"  i."  Hence  to  represent  "  I  "  we  have  only  to  combine  the  sign 
for  "  ah  "  (the  small  circle  or  oval  °  <?  )  with  the  sign  for  "  ee  " 
(the  upward  hook  *  ) — thus,  1  =  *^(ah~ee).  In  the  same  way  the 
diphthong  "  oi,"  as  in  "  boil,"  is  a  combination  of  the  sounds  "  au  " 
and  "ee,"  and,  hence,  we  get  the  sign. for  "  oi  "  by  joining  the  sign 


Hail,  (hehl),  /        * 

Heat,  (heet),  ^ 

Nail,  nehl,      /ff 

Neat,  neet,      ^- 

Sail,  sehl,       //         * 

Seat,  sect,       ^- 

Ham,  hahm,  ^-, 

Hut,  huht,      ^- 

Name,  nehm,  ^~> 

Nut,  nuht,       iv- 

Same,  sehm.    ^> 

Suit,  soot,        £•- 
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for  "  au  "  (the  large  circle  or  oval  o  O  )  to  the  sign  for  "  ee  " 
(the  upward  hook  -?  )  —  thus,  "  oi  "  =  <3  <f  (aifee).  The  difference, 
therefore,  between  the  signs  for  "  I  "  and  "  oi  "  is  simply  that  the 
small  circle  or  oval  is  employed  in  the  one  case,  and  the  large  circle 
or  oval  in  the  other.  Compare  "  tile  "  -**^  and  "  toil,"  -&>/ 
"  buy  "  J  and  "  boy  "  a/  ,  The  diphthong  "  ow,"  as 
in  "  bowed,"  is  the  union  of  the  sounds  "  ah  "  and  "  oo,"  and  is 
denoted,  therefore,  by  the  union  of  the  small  circle  or  oval  repre- 
senting "  ah,"  with  the  downward  hook  representing  "  oo  "thus,  — 
ow  =  &•  (ah  oo),  as  in  "  bowed  "  (b'ah  06  d),  ^—  "  cow  " 

(k  aTToo),  ^~&  .  Lastly,  the  diphthong  "  u,"  as  in  "  beauty," 
is  a  rapid  combination  of  the  sounds  "  ee  "  and  "  oo,"  and  is,  there- 
fore, the  union  of  the  signs  for  these  vowel  sounds  —  thus, 
u  =  "-z-  (elToo),  as  "  beauty  "  (belfoS  t  1),  /(^  mute  (me^oo't),  ^~ns- 

SUMMARISED  TABLE  OF  DIPHTHONGS. 


"  I,"  as  in  "  bite  "  =  (ah  ee), 
"  oi,"  as  in  "  boy  "  =  (au  ee), 


"ow,"  as  in  "bow,"  =  (ah  oo),  & 
"  u,"  as  in  "  few  "  =  (ee  oo),   is 


EXERCISE     IV. 

Homes,  (horns),  ^ 

Hacks,  (hahks),  «IY 

Knife,  (nlf),       ^ 

Hairs,  hehrs,       y( 

Half,  hahf,         ^ 

Knelt,  n6lt,       ^ 

Hark,  hahrk,      y*-' 

Hags,  hahgs,      ^  , 

Kneels,  nee  Is,    /^ 

Hurts,  huhrts,    i/~r 

Heat,  heet,          >i_ 

Nuts,  nuhts,     f^~ 

Hulk,  huh  Ik,       */ 

High,  hi.            ^ 

Nile,  nil,             ^^ 

Heaps,  heeps,      i 

Hampers,             ^ 
hahinpSrs, 

Now,  now,          r& 

Hopes,  hops,       o> 

Null,  nuhl,          r*/ 

Nigh,  ni,             &> 

Happy,  hahpT,     */ 

Narrow,  nahro,  f^' 

Bans,  bahns,     <rr 

Hearts,  hahrts,  y7 

Knocks,  nauks,  /^( 

Bones,  bons,     JT 

Holds,  holds,      # 

Not,  naut,           /cr 

Buds,  buhds,     /- 

Boons,  (boons),*    < 
Band,  bahnd,* 
Dines,  dins,         — v 
Daunt,  daunt,*  __^ 
Deans,  cleens,      __-, 
Fines,  fins,        J^ 

Safe,  sehf,  y 

Save,  sehv,  r 
Sift,  sift, 

Search,  sfirch,  frf 
Sword,  sord,       </~~ 


.'I 

Peigned, 

(fehnd),* 

Fond,  faund,* 
Gains,  gehns,     (j 
Gin,  jin,  C- 

Guns,  guh  n  s,* 
Lends,  I6nds,t 


Lined,  (lind),t 
Mends,  mends,! 
Minds,  minds,f 
Moans,  mons, 
Mans,  mahns, 
Vain,  vehn,* 


Sold,  sold, 
Sends,  s2nds, 
Simple,  sim pi, 
Signs,  sins, 
Seems,  seems, 


Sully,  suhll, 
Sulks,  suhlks, 
Sorts,  saurts, 
Sad,  sahd, 
Sane,  sehn, 


i 


Allied,  ah  lid,  f 
Allow,  ah  low,  s 
Afloy,  ahloi,  s 


Anew,  ahnu, 


Avoid,  ah  void, 


Bile,  bil, 


Boil,  boil, 


Broil,  broil, 


Bites,  bits, 
Bright,  brit, 
Binds,  binds, 
Bribe,  brlb, 


A 


*  "  N  "  is  traced  in  tlw  opposite  direction   to  tfte  watch  movement  for  distinct- 


ness of  outline,  after  upstrokes,  as  "  bun  " 


,  in  certain  cases  before  "  t  "  or 


(band) 


(banter),  and  in  writing  "  fain,  "  "fan,"  "vain," 


"  van." 

t  In  outlines  of  this  class  the  letter  "  n  "  is  denoted  ui  practice  with  great 
facility  by  bimply  striking  the  "  t  "  or  "  d  "  from  the  top  of  the  hook. .  Compare 
"  bend  "     &**       and  "  beatl,"      *-—      "  mend  "     -or —     and  "  meat,"  ^>«- 
"  lend "   /  and  ''  lead,"       X^2" 


Bride,  (brid), 
Bowed,  bowd,  £— 
Brow,  brow,     /* 
Bower,  bow8r,  £,/ 
Beauty,  butT,  A^> 
Dire,  dlr,  _-^ 


Dive,  dlv, 

Doubt,  dowt,    — &- 


Dowry,  dowri, 


Due,  du, 


Entire,  Sntir, 


25 
Fires,  (firs), 

Files,  flls, 
Foils,  foils,  ^ 
Foible,  foibl,  ^ 
Few,  fu, 

Fumes,  f  ums,  J^- 
Fury,  furl,  ^ 
Fewer,  fuSr, 
Gown,  gown, 


Dupe,  dup,        . — 'Y        Hire,  hlr, 


Hide,  hid, 


Cows,  kows, 


Loud,  (lowd), 
Mute,  mut, 
Mule,  mul, 
Might,  mlt, 
Mire,  mir, 
Proud,  prowd, . 
Pew,  pu, 
Pewter,  puter 
Plough,  plow, 
Soils,  soils, 
Sour,  sowr, 
Sire,  sir, 


How 


SENTENCES. 

SPECIAL    ABBREVIATIONS. 

(ow),  he          (h),  in  (n),  and  "* "   (nd),  make 


(mk). 


Happy    homes    make    joyous    hearts.       How    frail    tfie    flower    of 


Ijeauty,     how    brief     the     triumph    of     fame  !          The    light    died 

£->          ^        Jf        -        —  ^n      o       ^~>^-          - 


I'M 

out    and    the    guns    soon   became    silent.       The    pride    of   power 


sat    on    a    haughty    brow,    and    fed    the    fires    of   a    vain    and 

^        &        .  c^  A  r-  S—        -         J<        O        .         J  r- 

narrow    mind.       /    drew    near    to    hear   the   seer.       The    Doctor 

<*          s?, —  ^        o      — S*      ^       -        Jy       ^       /*>,*         __        -—d 
said    he    knew   of   no   means   of   cure,    and  he   feared   the    child 

sC-        s        r^         O      fO        s->rr        O      ^sz/      /• —        >         ^"         -       <v 

could  not  get  better.       In  him  he  found  a  true  friend. 


LESSON     V. 

sh      zh       th  th        w        y        wh        kw        gw        nk        ng 

(In  "thin.")  (in  "thine.") 


This  lesson  includes  the  signs  for  those  compound  sounds 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  consonants.  The  elementary  sign  for 
"  sh  "  consists  simply  of  the  union  of  the  signs  for  "  s  "  and  "  h,' 
as  in  "  sheep,"  f  ;  the  sign  for  "  zh  "  being  the  same,  with  a 
dot  for  theoretical  distinction.  You  will,  however,  never  have 
occasion  to  use  this  form,  "  sh,"  "  zh,"  being  in  practice  denoted 
simply  by  a  thickened  "  h  " — thus,  s  ;  you  will  not,  therefore,  be 
asked  to  write  the  elementary  form  even  in  this  first  grade.  The 
thickened  "  h "  will  be  more  fully  explained  further  on.  The 
combination  "  th "  in  English  has  two  sounds,  one  what  we 
may  call  the  short  sound  heard  in  "  bath,"  and  the  other  the  long 
sound  heard  in  "  bathe."  Now  to  denote  the  short  or  sharp  sound 
you  have  only  to  join  "  h  "  to  "  t  " — thus,  "  bath ;"  while  for 

the  flat  or  long  sound,  you  join  "  h  "  to  "  d  " — thus,  "  bathe,"  J~? 
because  in  the  former  case  the  sound  approaches  to  that  of  "  t " 
(compare  "bat"  and  "bath"),  while  in  the  latter,  it  is  softened  to 
approach  that  of  "d"  (compare  "bathe"  and  "behd");  you  will 
presently  find,  however,  that  in  practice  the  "  h "  may  be 
dispensed  with.  Our  next  letters  are  "  w "  and  "  y."  You 
will  observe  that  the  sign  given  for  "  w "  is  simply  the  little 
hook,  which  you  have  already  learned  as  the  sign  for  the  vowel 


"  oo  "  (see  Lesson  III.),  because  "  oo  "  followed  by,  and  forming 
one  syllable  with  another  vowel  is  equivalent  to  "  w " — thus, 
"  ooau  t  e  r  "  9^  =  "  water,"  "  ooee  p  "  <?  =  "  weep," 

and  in  the  same  way  the  vowel  "  ee"  followed  by,  and  forming  one 
syllable    with    another    vowel   gives    us   "  y  " — as,   "  £e~ard "     #^~~ 
=  '"yard,"  "  €e~5ut,"       ^-  ="  yacht."     We  arrive  at  the  sign 

for  "  wh  "  by  simply  joining  the  signs  for  the  two  letters,  except 
that  we  write  the  "  A "  first,  because  it  is  really  sounded  first,  as 
you  will  see  by  pronouncing  the  words  "  what,"  "  whip,"  "  where," 
— thus,  "h  "ooau  t"  &~  "h^oTp"  *7  "hocTehr"  iS 
In  all  these  cases  the  "  h "  is  breathed  out,  as  it  were,  before  the 
"  w,"  and,  hence,  following  phonetic  principles,  we  write  it  first.  We 
now  come  to  the  compounds  "  kw,"  "  gw,"  "  nk,"  "  ng,"  for  which, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  provide  you  with  special  signs — that  is 
to  say,  instead  of  writing  "  kw  "  by  joining  the  sign  for  "  k  "  to  the 
sign  for  "  w  " — thus,  — ^  we  use  a  special  sign  in  the  shape 
of  a  curve  traced  upwards — thus  as  "  quail  "  =  — ^ 

(k  w  eh  1),  "  quake  "  (k  w  eh  k),  "  gw  "  being  the  same  sign 

enlarged,  just  as  "  g  "  is  distinguished  from  "  k."     In  the  same  way, 
instead  of  denoting  "  nk  "  by   •*-'  we  use  an  upward  curve — thus,  ^ 
11  ng  "  being  the  same  curve  enlarged.     You  will  require  to  note 
that    "  nk  "  is  used  for  the    combination   "  ngk  " — thus    "  bank  " 
pronounced  "  b  ah  n  g  k,"  is  represented  by  "  b  ah  n  k." 

With  this  lesson  we  exhaust  the  alphabet  and  its  application 
to  elementary  writing,  as  presented  in  our  first  grade,  which, 
however,  you  are  not  recommended  to  dwell  upon  longer  than  is 
necessary,  to  enable  you  to  acquire  a  readiness  in  the  tracing 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
principles  upon  which  these  elementary  outlines  are  constructed. 


Shame,  (shehm),  <. 
Shop,  shaup, 
Sheep,  sheep, 
Shaggy,  sliahgi, 


EXERCISE     V. 

,  J~~> 

Sheer,  (sheer),  /i/ 

Rash, 

? 

Shore,  shor,     £- 

Rush, 

t 

Dash,  dahsh,     —  / 

Gush, 

'j, 

Cash,  kahsh,      ^ 

Bush, 

Bathe,  behdh, 


Breathe,  breedh,/r*-3> 
Path,  pahth,       ^ 
Wrath,  rahth,     S? 
Wreath,  reeth,    /*^ 
Wreathe,  reedh,  ^"^7 
Pith,  pith,  ^ 

Thick,  thlk,         -^ 
Thin,  thTn, 
Theme,  theem,    -j^ 


Whack,  hooahk,^1- 


Whale,  hooehl,    ^ 


Whip,  hoolp, 


Whet,  hooSt, 
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Wake,  (ooehk),  c*-s 

Wail,  ooehl,  <* 

Weep,  ooeep,  f 
Waif,  ooehf,      f 

Wave,  ooehv,  s. 

Weld,  ooSld,  ^ 
Widow,  ooido, 

Weak,  ooeek,  ^ 

Ware,  ooehr,  #. 

War,  ooaur,*  ^ 
Wall,  ooaul,* 
Well,  oo6l, 


Wed,  (oo£d),  ,4^. 

Wipe,  oo  Ip, 

Wit,  oolt, 

Wag,  ooahg,  ^ 

Wait,  ooeht,  i*r 

Wade,  ooehd,  ^*-^ 

JL  6t/j  66  c tj  ^>T^- 

Yawn,  eeaun,      n- 
Yoke,  eeok,          ^ 
Yell,  ee8l, 
Yard,  eeahrd, 
Yacht,  eeaut, 


Wheel,  hooeel, 


When,  hoo6n, 


Where,  h ooehr, v 


Quack,  kwahk, 


Quake,  kwehk, 


Quail,  kwehl, 


Quaint,  kwehnt, 


Quit,  kwlt, 


*  When  the  large  oval  or  circle  cornea  between  "  w  "  and  "  r  "  or  "  1,"  au  it 
is  not  practicable  to  place  it  iniide  the  hook  representing  "  w,"  it  is  placed 
immediately  over  the  "w" 
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Queen,  (kween),    ^/ 

Anger,  (ahnggr),/ 

Ring,  (ring),     /* 

s 

Quaff,  kwahf, 

/- 

Bank,  bahnk,      / 

Wrong,  raung,  X 

f 

Quaver,  kwehvgr,  ^ 

/>- 
Bang,  bahng,     / 

Hank,  hahnk,  ^ 

*•  — 

Ankle,  ahnkl,        ^ 

Sink,  sink,            &^~ 

Hang,  hahng,   y 

^~~  —  • 

Angle,  ahngl,       £ 

Sing,  sing,            ff 

Wink,  oolnk,    ^ 

s  — 

Anchor,  ahnkor,  /^ 

Rink,  rink,          // 

Wing,  ooing,    <^ 

^ 

REVISION    AND    TEST    EXERCISE. 

The  following  Exercise  will  prove  useful  as  a  general  revision  of 
the  fundamental  principles  as  set  forth  in  our  First  Grade,  and  will 
also  answer  as  a  test  Exercise  by  which  you  can  discover  whether 
you  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  foregoing  Lessons  :  — 

Aid,  (ehd),       a_  — 

May,  (meh),  ^ 

Badge,  (bahj).  / 

( 

f 

Day,  deh,         __, 

Dame,  d  eh  m,  —-*-> 

Run,  r  uh  n,      /* 

r* 

Rail,  r  eh  1,       /f. 

Came,  k  eh  m,  —  .  <r~> 

Gone,  gaun,     6* 

V 

Table,  tehbl,  ^ 

Got,  g  au  t,      (J*' 

Bend,  b  g  n  d,    £- 

Pop,  p  au  p,     ^ 

Get,  ggt, 

Nail,  n  eh  1,       ^ 

/ 

Leap,  leep,      /* 

Leave,  1  ee  v,  ^ 

Hail,  h  eh  1,       y 

/ 

Pit,  pit,           A- 

Fold,  fold,    of 

Sail,  sehl,         f 

/ 

Aim,  eh  m,        s~> 

Chief,  ch  ee  f  ,   f 

Sign,  sin,          ^ 

Soil,  (soil), 
Tile,  til, 
Toil,  toil, 


Loud,  lowd, 


Sour,  sowr, 


Mute,  mut, 


Shape,  (shehp),  ^ 
Lash,  lahsh, 
Path,  pahth,        ^ 


Breathe, 
breedh, 

Wore,  oo or, 


Yearn,  eeSfn, 


Whale,  (hooehl), 
Quote,  kwot, 
Sang,  sahng, 
Rank,  rahnk, 
Twinkle,  tooTnkl, 


Sanguine, 
sahnggwln, 

(see  Note  "  d,"  Page  33). 


SENTENCES. 

SPECIAL    ABBREVIATIONS. 

Will      X       (1),          than     -*-        (tahn),          thought    -ry     (taut), 
We,  (c),     you      ^     (oo),     thy     -»     (ti),     though     -o      (to), 

Year,    ^    (eer),  there   -      (tr),  when      '    (oon),  her     x    (hr). 


shining    shell   washed   fty   <Ae    wave    <o    the   shore    yields   a 


fitting    theme    for    thought    and    study.       The    whale    will    not 


it     the     ship     when     Jier     young    is    caught,    but    will  hang 

^           ft-         i/^~      f>        ^9^        £  y^~ 

round     it     till     she     is     taken     captive.        Yes,    /    am    a  year 

•*-          -^              >*             f>               -<^r-                  ^.    S                    sjy            e           <r->          .  'S 

older    than    you.        Time    a?«i    tide    wait   /or    no    man.  We 


know  t)ie  want  o/"  water  w)ien  the  well  is  dry. 

*>  ^    o 
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THE     PEN. 

1  Fame,  honour,  haug  U(>on  thy  v:iU ;   heart  breathes  to  heart  tho'  severed  wide  ; 

"4  ^^         *^   ^        -*>     XX  J^~         /"—^     -         S~~     -£,  6  ^n 

Thought  lives  immortal  thro'  tk-e   quill,  and  there  the   fires   of  genius   glide.' 


tr 


GRADE     II. 

LESSON     VI. 

We  now  commence  the  study  of  the  principles  by  which  the 
great  brevity  of  outline  which  marks  the  system  is  arrived  at. 
For  the  sake  of  order  and  reference,  these  principles  are  set  forth  in 
a  series  of  numbered  articles,  or  laws  of  abbreviation,  commencing 
with  rules  for  the  omission  of  certain  vowels  ;  for  although  the 
"  insertion  of  vowels  "  forms  a  feature  of  the  system,  yet  to  insert  all 
vowels  under  all  circumstances  would  be  carrying  the  principle  to 
excess.  By  the  following  rules,  however,  the  balance  is  held 
between  the  bigoted  insertion  of  all  vowels  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  disastrous  omission  of  all  vowels  on  the  other  :  — 

ARTICLE  I.—  OMISSION  OF  VOWELS. 

(a)  i  ande  (short)  occurring  in  the  body  of  words  may  be  omitted  from 
the  shorthand  outlines,  unless  when  preceded  and  followed  by  "  8." 


EXAMPLES. 


Bid,  \  /  Rid,  \ 

Bed,/  '  Red,/ 

Mit,  \  ^  Lit,"k 

MetJ  Let,/ 


Lid,  \    /"        Knit,  "4   _/- 
Led,/  '  Net,  / 

NOTE. — It  will  encourage  you  to  note  that  the  effect  of  this  rule  is  to 
increase  rather  than  to  interfere  with  legibility,  for  had  there  been  no  such  rule, 
and  the  vowel  inserted  as  in  Grade  I.,  the  reader  would  have  to  select  one  of 
three  vowels  according  to  context — viz.,  I,  8,  or  e ;  but  the  omission  of  the 
vowel,  under  the  rule,  limits  the  selection  to  one  of  the  two  ornittable  vowels — 
viz.,  I,  8  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  hook  vowel  be  inserted  in  the  body  of 
an  outline,  it  will,  by  the  above  rule,  only  mean  e  (long). 

(b)  In  addition  to  "I"  and  "£,"  any  minor  vowel  slightly  sounded, 
or  rapidly  passed  over,  may  generally  be  omitted  in  words  of 
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more    than   one    syllable,    as    "  buoyant "  £~  (b  oi'nt), 

"regulate,"     -£/  (rg'l  eh  t),   "handsome,"     ^-.  (hans'm). 

This  principle  applies  specially  to  cases  of  two  or  more  vowels 
coming  together  when  only  the  principal  vowel  need  be  written, 
as  in  the  following  examples: — 


create,  ,_/*"         (kreht);  royal, 


(roil);  area,     <S°       (ehra); 


denial, 


(d(e)nll);  diary,   —  -*>'"   (dirl);  pliant,  ^^  (pll  nt). 


From   this  we  derive   the   very   useful   contraction  of  denoting 

the   diphthong   "  u  "  in   practice   simply    by    the    vowel  "  oo,"   as 
follows:  — 

beauty,/'         (boot  I);  mute,  ^/-        (moot);  cure,   —^  (koor). 

few,        /           (foo);       mule,  s-j/      (mool);   cute,  v_x/-  (koot). 

tune,       ^s       (toon);    due,     —  -  ~        (doo);      dupe,  —  y  (doop). 

(c)  "  Uh  "  and   "  ow  "  may  be  omitted  in  the   body  of   outlines 
before  "  n,"  "  nk,"  "  ng." 


Bun, 

(buh  n), 

Run, 

.    / 

Fun, 

Bound,       r— 
(bownd), 

Amount,  *-r 

Found,  )  /_ 
Fund,  ) 

Monk, 
(m  uh  nk), 

Hung, 

Bundle,  A- 

Renown,    /^~ 

Frown,  /^ 

Rung, 

Money,     s~s= 

Blunt,         /^ 

Ground,  (S 

*s  — 

Tongue, 

(d)  "Uh"  and   "  oo "  may   be   omitted  in  the   body  of  outlines 
before  "  sh,"  "  zh,"  "  k,"  and  "  g." 

Rush,  /> 


Gush, 


Look, 
Luck 


,  )   s-'  Took,  I 
,  ]  Tuck,  } 


Plug, 


Rook, /^ 


(e)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  you  will  meet  in  your  general 
practice  with  a  few  cases  where,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
initial  or  final  vowels,  or  the  suggestiveness  of  a  consonantal 
outline,  a  vowel  may  for  convenience  be  safely  omitted  from 
tlte  body  of  an  outline,  as  "  teach,"  -y-  (tch);  "reach,"  -f 
""  "" 


(rch);  "lodge, 


(lj);  "chance, 


(ch  ns). 
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ARTICLE   II.— OMISSION 'OF   CONSONANTS. 

(a)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  letters  that  are  silent,  or 
nearly  so,  are  omittable.     Thus  "  d,"   "  t,"  are  sometimes  omittable 
after  "n,"  as  "frenly"  for  "friendly,"   "presenly"  for   "presently." 
In  the  same  way  "d"  is  omittable  before  "ji"  and  "t"  before  "ch," 
as  "bahj"  for  "  badge,"  and  "mahch"  for  "match." 

EXAMPLES. 

Handsome    /-,-  Adjourn^      (ajuhrn),  Catch  y   (kahch), 

(hansm), 

Amendment  f-r^^  Adjure  fr        (ajoor),     Patchy      (pahch), 

(am(g)nm(e)nt), 

Midge            ^3                    Ledge    /[      0(^)J)»       Wedge^        (W8j). 
(m(i)j),      (         (____  ( 

(b)  It  is  also  the  practice  to  omit  "  d "  in  the  body  of  words 
before  "m"  and  "v,"  there  being  a  tendency  in   such  cases  to  slur 
over  the  "d." 

EXAMPLES. 

Admit  «-»_      (am(i)t),  Admire  ^^  (amir),  Advent  ^-    (av(g)nt). 


(c)  The  combination  "  th,"  as  in  "  bath,"  is  in  practice  repre- 
sented by  "t,"  and  "dh,"  as  in  "bathe,"  by  "d."  (See  Lesson  V., 
p.  26.) 

EXAMPLES. 

Bath,/          (baht),  Threat  -^        (tr(g;t),  Thought  -^7-      (taut), 


(p  ah  t),  Think  -/~       (t(I)nk),  Thief       -^        (teef), 
Bathed      (behd),  Thank  -/^"     (tahnk),  Thrash     -^     (trahsh), 
Breath       ^-(br(S)t),  Theme  -^>     (teem),    Width      ^ — (wldt). 


(d)  In  practice  the  upward  curve  "  gw  "  is  not  used  although 
introduced  into  the  Alphabet  for  the  sake  of  theoretical  complete- 
ness. The  words  into  which  it  phonetically  enters  are  few,  and  can 
be  effectively  and  more  conveniently  denoted  by  close  approximates. 
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Thus,  in  the  present  grade,  we  write  "langid,"  /  for  "languid"; 
"  langr,"/"*  for  "  languor."  You  will  find  a  further  contraction 
applicable  to  these  words  in  Grade  III. 


ARTICLE   III.— INDICATION   OF    "S,    Z"  BY 
THICKENING. 

We  now  come  to  a  contraction  which  forms  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  system,  and  to  which  the  following  remarks,  taken 
from  the  Script  Phonographic  Journal  for  October,  1889,  will  serve 
as  an  appropriate  introduction  : — 

"  It  is  said  that  few  things  strike  the  foreigner  more  forcibly  on  hearing  the 
English  language  spoken  than  the  sustained  hissing  sound  which  marks  the 
speaker's  utterances.  This,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  is  due  to  the  extra- 
ordinary frequency  of  the  letter  '  s,'  which  may  be  likened  to  a  constant  thread 
pervading  as  it  were  the  whole  tissue  of  our  language.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by 
any  means  surprising  that  the  representation  of  this  letter  has  ever  proved  one 
of  the  problems  of  shorthand  inventors,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  in  the  history  of  the  art.  In  one  set  of  systems  we  find  the  elementary 
alphabetical  sign  for  '  s  '  largely  superseded  in  practice  by  some  much  more  facile 
and  contracted  form,  such  as  the  circle  or  loop.  In  another  set  of  systems  the 
alphabetical  character  for  's'  is  supplemented  by  special  signs  for  the  's*  com- 
pounds, such  as  'sp,'  '  st,'  *ts,'  'sm,'  'sk,'  'si'  Indeed,  the  collective  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  of  the  modern  shorthand  world  would  seem  to  recognize  some 
form  of  exceptional  treatment  for  the  letter  '  s '  as  one  of  the  fixed  laws  of  any 
practical  shorthand  with  the  least  pretentious  to  the  performance  of  the  higher 
functions  of  stenography.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  method 
adopted  in  Script  Phonography.  The  art  of  shorthand  is  truly,  as  Lord  Rosebery 
described  it,  '  a  lithe  and  noble  art,'  and  as  such  it  involves,  and  in  its  higher 
forms  must  ever  involve  more  or  less  subtlety  of  principle  and  delicacy  of 
manipulation.  In  this  way  the  distinction"  of  thick  and  thin  strokes  presents 
itself  as  a  legitimate  part  of  the  comparatively  small  store  of  material  at  the 
disposal  of  the  shorthand  inventor  ;  but,  like  all  other  principles,  it  may  be  well 
or  ill  laid  out.  It  may  be  used  merely  as  a  distinction  between  one  letter  and 
another,  or  applied  for  the  purpose  of  adding  some  frequent  letter.  In  the  former 
case,  we  hold  the  process  to  be  a  decided  disadvantage  ;  in  the  latter,  a  decided 
source  of  power.  Thickening  a  '  p  '  and  calling  it  '  b  '  is  a  very  different  matter 
from  thickening  a  'p'  and  calling  it  '  sp,1  which  is  just  what  is  done  in  Script 
Phonography  ;  '  s '  or  its  cognate  '  z  '  (soft  '  s  ')  being  added  to  a  letter  by 
•hading  or  thickening  it,  the  alphabet,  however,  at  the  same  time  containing  a 
special  sign  for  '  s,'  for  use  in  the  more  elementary  writing,  &c.  Here  truly  is 
A  maximum  of  gain  with  a  minimum  of  outlay.  Two  letters  are  denoted  by  a 
single  stroke,  and  the  extension  and  complication  of  outline,  which  the  constant 
introduction  of  the  incessant  '  s  '  would  entail  is  avoided.  The  coalescent  nature 
of  's,'  the  way  in  which  it  blends  with  the  spoken  sounds,  apart  from  its 
frequency,  marks  it  as  being  pre-emintly  the  suitable  letter  for  this  form  of 
contraction,  and  lends  to  the  arrangement  in  Script  Phonography  an  obvious 
naturalness." 

To  this  we  may  add  that  the  philosophic  fitness  of  making  a  thickened 
•ign  represent  two  letters,  finds  a  further  confirmation  in  the  consideration  that 
it  is  in  effect  like  writing  or  placing  one  line  on  or  over  another.  You  are 
presented  with  the  principle  not  of  course  as  an  essential  feature  of  the  writing, 
but  as  a  most  simple,  powerful,  and  well  proved  contraction  which  has  won  for  the 
system  much  of  it*  popularity  and  success.  We  will  now  see  how  it  is  applied  in 
practice. 
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(a)     THICKENED   INITIAL   VOWELS. 

"*,"  or  "z"  (soft  "s")  is  read  before  or  after 
any  thickened  initial  vowel  as  context  decides. 

In  applying  this  rule  remember  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  thicken 
the  whole  sign.  You  have  merely  to  apply  the  thickening  to  the 
down  stroke  of  the  vowel,  whether  circle  or  hook,  that  is  where  it  can 
be  applied  with  a  minimum  of  time  and  effort  and  a  maximum  of 
gain,  thus — 

ltr  sod<^~~          same  <r~>  seat  )  J-         sulk  v 


soul 

east 

(Arrow  heads  indicate  where  thickening  commences.) 

In  reading  such  outlines  as  above,  you  have,  of  course,  to  decide 
by  the  context,  whether  the  "  s,"  "z"  is  to  be  read  before  or  after  the 
shaded  initial  vowel;  but  this  trifling  appeal  to  the  context  is 
rendered  still  more  nominal  by  the  very  structure  of  our  language, 
which  causes  the  "  s "  to  precede  the  vowel  in  about  eleven  out  of 
every  twelve  cases ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  about  eleven  words 
beginning  with  "sa,"  "so,"  "se,"  &c.,  for  one  beginning  with  "as," 
"os,"  "es,"  <fcc. 


EXAMPLES. 

sail,       <r 

sake,l 

sang,  ^ 

sued,     \ 

asleep,  <s 

sack,  v  ^ 
ask,  J 

song,  6^ 

oozed,  f 

aspect,  ts- 

sudden, 

sat,       <*" 

sot.    &~ 

sore,    9 

some, 

assert,    S~ 

•* 
sown,  o 

seal,     ),,/ 
easel,  J 

suit, 

seed,     \^_ 

sad,        * 

soft,     2 

eased,  f 

such, 

astound,<r-r 

w*  save,   S 

sully,      </ 

soup,  ) 
sup,    | 

r 


(b)  The  following  monosyllables,  consisting  of  "s,"  "z,"  and  a  hook 
vowel,  are  in  practice  denoted  simply  by  thickening  the  down  stroke 
of  the  hook,  thus  : — 

'see)        i-        £    »ur  ^        fsue  reading  "s"  before  vowel 

Vreadmg  "s     before  vowel, 
sea  J  J  us   J 

^ ",   is   \        ,.        .    ,,    .,  ,          I  ooze  lreading"s"  after  vowel. 

Vreading  "s    after  vowel, 
ease)  (use  J 


*  A  numerical  reference  after  an  outline  indicates  a  previous  page  containing 
a  principle  of  contraction  found  in  the  structure  of  the  outline. 
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(<r)  In  the  following  few  cases  of  monosyllables,  consisting  of 
"  s,"  "  z,"  and  a  circle  or  loop  vowel,  a  useful  distinction  is  observed  by 
thickening  downwards  the  left  hand  side  of  the  vowel  to  prefix, 
and  the  right  hand  side  to  affix  "  s,"  "  z,"  thus  : — 

say,    o  as,    »  so,    ]  owes,)  ^ 

awes,/ 


(d)  The  following  monosyllables,  consisting  of  a  vowel  followed 
and  preceded  by  "s,''  are  thus  disposed  of:  — 


seas, 


says,    f  saws,)     /c>  sees, 

sows,/  seize, 

cease, 


sues, 


(«)  INITIAL   DIPHTHONGS. 

A  diphthong  being  a  sort  of  double  form  admits  of  the  first  part 
or  commencement  of  the  sign  being  thickened  to  prefix  "  s,"  "  z,"  and 
the  second  part  or  termination  to  affix  "s,"  "  z,"  thus — 
"  eye  "  *>          (diphthong  without  thickening).    * 
"sigh'V?          (thickening  applied  to  first  part  or  commencement), 
"eyes  nt          (thickening  applied  to  second  part  or  termination), 
"size"**  (thickening    applied    to    both     commencement     and 

termination). 

EXAMPLES. 

silent^/  sign,*^  cite,    *- 

soil,    tfy  sour,^  south,*^ 

Bee  "  c,"  p.  S3. 


(f)  THICKENED  INITIAL  CONSONANTS. 

RULE.— "S,"  Z"  is  read  before   OP  after  a  thickened 
initial  consonant  as  context  decides.     Of  course  the  "s" 

usually  precedes  the  consonant,  thus  affording  a  most  effective 
contraction  for  the  frequent  combinations  "  sk,"  "  sp,"  "  sm,"  "  sn," 
"  st,"  "  sq,"  "  sw,"  <fcc. 

Examples  of  "  s,  z  "  preceding — 

Scan,     ^  Slack/^        «    Smote,  ^-  Snap,  -^ 

ft 
Skate,    o^  Slate,/'         &    Smart, ry  Snare, r* 

j 

Scheme,  <^^>         Slip,    /*          £    Smile,  s^'  Spot,  c/- 
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Spite,  A. 

Square,   -^           SickenedvX 

Sing       / 

Spade,*/  — 

(S(I)knd), 
Squib,      -7 

(S(I)ng), 

Spoke,  & 

0                            Simple    T/ 
eeP'                      (S(I)mpl), 

Sink      /^" 
(S(i)nk), 

Stab,  -» 

Sweet,    «*- 

Send       .x— 

Circle    -"^ 

Steep,--? 

Swam,     *o             (S(6)nd), 

(S(I)rkl), 

Stock,  —^. 
Stone, 

Segment  t/^                     ) 
(S(6)gm(«)ntl  Wfer^ 

Section  "a,  "page  31.         \     \  /    \    /    h 

Certain  /"^" 
(S(6)rt(g)n) 

Dispute  — j_ 
(D(i)spoot) 

Dismay  — s-s 
(D(l)smeh), 

Display  — ^x" 
(D(I)spleh), 


Examples  of  "  s,"  "  z  "following — 

Dissipate  — •>        Mistake  ^-i-^ 
(D(I)s(I)peht),       (M(l)stehk), 

Chest       C  Mislaid    ^ 

(Ch(e)st),  (M(i)slehd), 


Message 
(M| 

Vest 


.? 


Guessed   (S~ 

(G(e)st), 


Misname  -^»^^ 
(M(I)snehm), 


Visit 
(V(i)z(f)t).J 


Examples  of  "  s  "  preceding  or  following 
(t(l)s),       Settle,!          (s(e)tl),     Sent, 
(s(6)t)       Still,    j          (at (1)1), 
(s(i)t),      Sick,  ]  (s(Ik), 


Nest, 


List,!     ^    0(08t)>     Suck> 

Celt,  \  '       (s(6)lt), 

Slit,  j  (al0)t),     Kiss, 

See  Note  I.,  page  38. 


(s(uh)k(,  Sifter/ 


"  d,"  paje  32. 

(k(i)s) 


Fester, 


(s(6)nt), 


(s(I)ft(g)rX 


(f(e>t(S)r). 


(ff)  THICKENED  MEDIAL  AND  TERMINAL  SIGNS. 

RULE.—"  S,  Z  "  is  always  read  after  any  thickened  sign 
occurring  in  the  body  or  at  the  end  of  an  outline,  as 

wrote,  ^"      roast,  9~      roasts,^2"     beat,  A-       beast,  *-       beasts,^- 


44852 


XOQ 
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EXAMPLES. 

Last,  ,'  Yeasts,  4.        Homes,  ^      Lads, 

Lasts,/  Stabs,  y         Legs,    /£/     Ladies, 

Rusts,/*"        Stocks,— £x     Mans,  --m      Fees,     /» 


Songs,  <3 


Feast, b          Stones,-^       Raves,  y        Thanks, 


Mails, 

Tails, 

Roars, 


(A;  "  SH  "  AND  «  ZH." 

These  .combinations  are  arrived  at  in  practice  by  simply 
thickening  the  sign  for  "  h,"  a  thickened  "  h "  being  invariably 
preceded  by  "  s,  z,"  except — 

(1.)  In  writing  the  combination  "ths,"  as  in  "baths,"  which, 
however,  applies  only  to  elementary  writing  and  the 
writing  of  proper  names. 

(2.)  In  the  combinations  "  his,"  "  hes  "  in  such  words  as  "  his,' 
"  history,"  "  hissing,"  "  hesitate," 

Examples  of  "  sh,"  "  zh." 
Rash,  /f        Gash,  C"       Hash,y  Shop,    p>         Shame,  }—> 


Dash,  — -f       Rush,  /*        Ash,    3  Sheep,  ^>         Shade, 

p.  32,  sec.  "  d." 


(i)  We  have  now  finished  with  the  rules  for  indicating  "  s  "  and 
"  z  "  by  thickening,  and  you  will  see  that  practically  they  may  be 
summed  up  into  the  one  simple  rule,  that  "  s,  Z,"  is  read  before  OP 

after  any  thickened  initial  sign,  and  always  after  any 
medial  or  final  thickened  sign  (the  only  exceptions  being 

thickened  "h,"  as  explained  above  in  section  "h,"  and  thickened 
initial  diphthongs,  as  explained  in  section  "  e,"  page  36).  In  the 
application,  however,  of  a  principle  of  contraction  of  such  extensive 
scope  as  this  there  are  naturally  a  few  matters  demanding  special 
notice,  and  in  order  that  your  knowledge  of  this  important  feature 
of  the  system  may  be  complete  we  have  incorporated  into  the 
following  section  every  point  in  the  least  peculiar  or  exceptional. 

(1.)  Should  it  happen  that  the  thickening  of  the  straight  up 
strokes'"!,  r  "  at  anytime  prove  comparatively  inconvenient  when 
writing  with  a  pen,  owing,  say,  to  some  peculiarity  of  holding  the 
pen,  the  use  of  a  damaged  pen  or  one  wholly  unsuitable  for  thickening 
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such  strokes,  rough  paper,  &c.,  <fec.,  the  difficulty  is  easily  got  over. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  words  beginning  with  "  si,"  "  sel,"  "  sil,"  "  ser," 
"  cir,"  the  alphabetical  sign  for  "s  "  may  be  prefixed  to  the  "1,  r," 
giving  the  forms  r  "si,"  <y  "  sr,"  which  in  practice,  however, 
may  be  reduced  to  the  simpler  forms  ^  "si,"  ^  "  sr,"  the 
"s"  forming  with  the  "1,  r"  a  small  loop,  but  entirely  distinguished 
from  the  vowel  loop  by  being  traced  on  the  reverse  side,  thus  :  — 


Celt,      ^  Slate,       </          Slack, 

Silver,  ^  Celibate,  *&       Certain, 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  combinations  "  les,"  "  Ifs,"  "  res,"  "  ris," 
the  thickening  of  the  "  1,  r  "  may  be  dispensed  with  by  retaining 
and  thickening  the  vowel,  thus  :  — 


Lesson,  \  /*~  Pleasant  */*         Breast,   ^*~  Residence,  /l 

Lessen,/ 

^_  Best,   \/»_ 

List,  Present   ^~         Wrist,/  Wrestle,      /* 

There  remain  the  combinations  "  Is,"  "  rs,"  which  may  be  disposed 
of  by  adding  the  sign  for  "  s  "  thus  :  — 


Mails, 


Sails,  <f  Versed,  >*•  Tears,   -r< 

Tails,  ~S  Souls,  O  Cares,    ^          Sores,  <f 

(2.)  You  will  do  well  to  note  the  mode  of  tracing  in  full  the 
following  classes  of  words  :  — 

Possess,  06         Passes,  <4         Basis,  <*         Post,  d-         Boast,  CL- 

NOTK.  —  Observe  that  in  these  cases  the  thickening  is  applied  to  the  down- 
ward stroke  completing  the  circle. 

Losses,  /  Roses,  /^       Raises,  ^       Cases,  •—•<?      Tosses.  -& 

NOTE.  —  The  point  here  is  that  the  hook  falls  above  the  circle.  Compare 
"  ride  "  S"  and  "  raises  "  -^  ,  the  latter  being  distinguished  from  the  former, 
not  only  by  the  circle  being  thickened,  but  also  by  the  different  position  of 
the  hook  in  relation  to  the  circle. 

(3.) 
Assize,  #,      Assign,  &-   Assassin,  %-     Assort,  ^~  Assault,  gr    Assail,  y 

NOTE.  —  You  will  form  these  outlines  with  the  greatest  ease  if  you  only 
follow  the  watch  movement,  and  thicken  only  on  down  strokes.  Of  course,  the 
pen  i»  never  to  be  lifted  in  the  formation  of  an  outline. 

Asses,  \  j, 

Assess,  /  NOTE.  —  Watch  movement,  hook  terminating  above  circle. 

[See  "losses,"  "roses,"  &c.,  above.] 
Assist,     **- 
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Essay,       #  NOTE. — Small  circle  forms  angular  junction  with  hook. 

Assent,  ^    _.  NOTK. — The  peculiar  combination  of  the  vowel  and  the  letter 

Ascer^t  /  "  n  "  in  these  cases  is  devised  to  admit  of  the  angular  junction 

of  the  "  n  "  with  the  "  t,  d."     In  practice,  however,  instead  of 

tracing    these  words  fully  you    will  find    it  sufficient  to  write 

Ascend,    W  f     [as[6]n],  dropping  the  "  t,  d." 

(4»)  When  by  the  omission  of  vowels,  monosyllables  consist  of  a 
single  consonant  preceded  and  followed  by  "  s,"  the  final  "  s "  is 
denoted  by  the  alphabetical  sign,  thus: — 


Sits, 


Sex, 


,  -.  , 

Sips,/       Sets,/1       Sinks,/7    Sings,   '      Sins,  1     Sucks,/ 


LESSON     VII. 

ABTICLE  IV.— CONSONANTAL  COMPOUNDS.* 
Under  this  head  you  are  given  a  principle  of  contraction  which 
forms  a  distinct  feature  of  Script  Phonography. 

(a)    "  dk  "  and  "  dgf,"  with  any  intervening  vowel  or  diphthong, 
are  represented  in  any  part  of  a  word  by  a  long  curve  or  double  "k" 

(v ^  )  analagous  to  a  "d"  and  a  "k"  or  "g"  combined,  as  it  were, 

in   one   stroke,  the   intervening  vowel   being   understood;   thus — 
— £/  represented  by        <> — 

EXAMPLES. 


Abdicate,  {_s- 
(abd-keht), 
Abduct,       £—s- 

Adjudicate,  (*  —  ^~ 

Dignify,  - 
(d-gn(I)fi) 
Decay,      v  ./ 

Dignity, 
Deooy, 
Product,   > 

Dictate,       ^_^^" 

Doctor,     ^_s~~' 

Syndicate, 

(b)  "  dm,"  "  tin,"  with  any  intervening  vowel  or  diphthong,  are 
represented  in  any  part  of  a  word  by  a  long  curve  or  double 
"  m  "  (  x- — i )  analagous  to  a  "  d  "  or  "  t  "  and  an  "  m  "  combined  in 
one  stroke ;  thus  — ^~>  represented  by 

EXAMPLES. 


(d-mahn) 

Timid,  •"  —  v__ 
(t-m(I)d) 

Wisdom,  (s*  —  > 
(wisd-m) 

Demure,  )  ^ 
Demur,  / 

Demean,^    v- 

Demise,  /-^ 

Freedom,  )*•  —  > 

Item,        ^ 

Teem-         —  S 
ing, 

Temper,  ^~~^. 
(t-mp(*)r) 

Atom,       <r  —  •> 

Demon,    ^ 

These  contractions  are  not  applied  in  practice  to  monosyllable*. 
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(c)     "df,"  "dv,"  )  with  any  intervening  vowel  or  diphthong,  are 

"tf,"    "tv,"  j  represented  in  any  part  of  a  word  by  an  oblique 

curve,  corresponding  in  form   and  direction  to  the  letter  "  g,"  but 

traced  upward  (    /?     ) ;  analagous  to  a  "  t "  or  "  d  "  and  an  "  f  "  or 

"  v  "  combined  in  one  curve.     Compare    — -7    and    // 

EXAMPLES.  " 


Active,  eX7 
(akt-v) 

Negative,  <£/"7 

Section  'b,1  page  31. 

Devout,/^ 

Divest,    /2 

Defame,  /V, 
(d-fehm) 

Motive,    sTf7 

Deviate,-^ 

Section  "b,"  page  81. 

Devote,    /^- 

Defy,      4 

Devour,    /^ 

Differ,   /? 

Defeat,     /%. 

Native,  ^/ 

Defence,  ^ 

Captive,  ^5-7 

Beautify,  ^ 

Definite,  /2 

"Ratify       X^ 

Deficient,  /£ 

T)p»virma      /s 

Modify,-^? 

T>^Anfl    /^2— 

Divide,     /Z- 

"Pfisf.ivA       S; 

(d)  "dd,"  "dt,"  "td,"  with  any  intervening  vowel  or  diphthong,  are 
denoted,  in  any  part  of  a  word,  by  a  long  "d"  (  -  -  )  analagous 
to  two  "  d's,"  or  a  "  d  "  and  "  t "  combined  as  it  were  into  one 
stroke  ;  thus,  "  ted  "  —* —  represented  by 


Duty,\ 
Tidy,  / 
Seated, 

Coated, 
Acted, 


(d-ti) 

(irdi) 

(set-d) 
(koini) 
(aktnl) 


EXAMPLES. 
Hated,  ^ 

Mated,  ^ — 
Rated,  f— 
Petted,^ 


(«)  Initial  syllables  consisting  of  a  vowel  followed  and  preceded 
by  "  s "  are  denoted  by  the  alphabetical  sign  for  "  s "  thickened  ; 
thus  r  ("SB  "), 

EXAMPLES. 

(s-st-m),  Ceased\    (s-sd),  Suspend/L_ 

Seized  /  (s-sp(e)nd), 

(s-st(6)r),  Saucy      f  (s-si),  Suspect^.. 

(s-sp(g)kt), 
(s-aj),  Sustain  <%• 

(s-stehn). 

NOTE. — Be  careful  to  observe  that  this  syllabic  contraction  differs  from  all  the 
preceding  ones  in  being  restricted  to  initial  syttablet. 


System 

Sister 

Cesspool^/     (s-spool),  Sausage 
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ARTICLE  V.  —  In  this  article  is  presented  one  of  the  leading  prin 
ciples  of  abbreviation,  a  principle  already  extensively  used  in  the 
contraction  of  ordinary  longhand,  viz.  :  —  the  practice  of  shortening 
outlines  by  only  writing  as  much  of  a  word  as  will,  with  the  slightest 
aid  from  the  context,  promptly  indicate  it,  such  as  "  misinterp,"  for 
"  misinterpretation,"  "  uninterest,"  for  "  uninteresting,"  "  incompre- 
hen,"  for  "incomprehensible."  This  invaluable  facility  for  abbrevia- 
tion, it  may  be  remarked,  is  one  of  the  immense  advantages  of  having 
vowels  and  consonants  written  in  the  outline  and  in  their  natural 
order.  In  fact,  you  will  be  agreeably  surprised,  by  and  by,  to  find 
how  small  a  portion  of  an  outline  thus  written  will  prove  an  immedi- 
ate key  to  the  word  it  is  intended  to  represent. 


Anonymous       46 

Accumulation  ) 
Accumulating 
Accumulated   ) 

Astonishment 
Benevolence 
Designation 
Despicableness 


EXAMPLES. 

(anon),     Establishment  ^  (estab), 

Familiarity      J-,/  (fam(T)l), 
(akoom),                               ^ 

Gesticulation     L-^,  (j(£)s  t  (i)  k), 

(aston),     Modification     sTps  (mod(i)f), 

*(b(e)n(e)v),  Ratification     /?  (rat(i)f), 

(d(e")s(i)g),   Synonymous    f<5  (s(T)non), 

(d(e)sp(i)k),  Unanimously    <?~  (oonan). 


In  connection  with  this  principle  you  should  note  that  "  s  "  is 
indicated  at  the  end  of  words  by  the  following  outline  being  placed 
in  close  proximity.  This  affords  a  ready  means  of  denoting,  inde- 
pendently of  context,  the  plurals,  possessives,  and  verbal  endings  of 
words  contracted  under  above  rule,  thus  :  — 


Disappointment  may  be  met, 
Disappointments  may  be  met, 


/ 


Should  the  contracted  outline  happen  to  be  the  last  word  of  a 
sentence,  the  small  terminal  cross  used  for  marking  the  close  of 
sentence  (see  page  8)  may  be  placed  in  close  proximity,  thus  :  — 


We  fought  at  great  disadvantages, 


_  f  + 


*  For  distinctness  "n"  is  traced  contrary  to  w.itch  movement  before  "f," 
"y,"  "h,"  "sh,"  "zh." 
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ARTICLE  VI.— SIMPLE  PREFIXES. 

Certain  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  used  either  singly  or  in 
combination  as  special  contractions  for  prefixes  or  initial  combina- 
tions of  letters  common  to  a  number  of  words.  Thus,  our  sign  for 
"k"  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  may  also  represent  the  prefix  "com," 
"  con."  In  deciding  when  it  is  applied  in  its  ordinary  alphabetical 
use  to  represent  "  k,"  and  when  it  is  used  in  its  prefixial  application 
to  represent  "  com,"  "  con,"  you  have  not  only  the  context,  but  in 
most  cases  an  immediate  and  effective  guidance  in  the  character  of 
the  outline  itself,  which  yields  no  meaning  if  the  initial  sign  be 
wrongly  interpreted.  Thus,  if  the  outline  to  be  read  consists  of 
"  k  "  followed  by  "  pos,"  and  you  read  the  "  k  "  simply  as  the  letter 
"  k,"  you  get  "  k(|)pos,"  which  represents  no  word  in  the  language, 
and  you  are  consequently  impelled,  as  it  were,  independently  of  the 
context,  to  read  the  "k"  as  the  prefix  for  "com,"  getting  the  correct 
translation  at  once,  viz.,  "  compose."  You  must  acquire  the 
following  list  thoroughly,  but  you  will  see  that  the  task  is  rendered 
particularly  easy  by  the  suggestiveness  of  the  signs  employed:— 


ACCS,            o           (as) 

Bestow,           / 

Consider,  \^/  — 

^cons(l)d) 

Accident,     a 

Circum,        s^> 

Consent,   ^_^~ 

(as(i)d(e>t) 

(Special  sign,  see  Note  "  a.") 

Accept,         7 

Circumference,  s~>~> 

Com           ^~>      (km) 

(as(g)p) 

(Circumf,  Art.  \.,    / 
p.  42.) 

(kuhm), 

Access,         <f 

(See  Not*  3,  p.  39.) 

Circums,       /^-? 

Comfort    _^o 
(kuhmf)   ^ 

Arch,        C      (ach) 

Circumstan-    /^>^- 

De,                      (d) 

tial, 

Archdeacon,  v  —  S 
(achd-kn) 

Com,  Con,    —  (k) 

Debate,     —  -? 

Be,                      (b) 

Compose,         y 

DCS,          (ds) 

/• 

("  Con  "  never  occurs 

Betake,        /-e^ 

before  "p.") 

Decease,    —  -9 

Compute, 

Bemoan,       r-g- 

Eninun,'--'        (n) 

Conduct,          v-xv_/ 

(SeeNoto  "b.") 

fCondk). 

Bes,            /      (bs) 

(Thickening  adds   "s"  to  pre- 
fixes.) 

Cons,            s_/(k  s) 

Endows,    -'  —  ^ 
('ndows) 

Index,           r^^ 

Examine,   ^_, 

Recast,       ^^^ 

('nd-k  s) 

(esahm) 

Unbought,     V 

Except,       ?     (es(6)p) 

Res,         x        (« 

('nbaut)    &" 

("  n  "  before  "  b,"  "  p  "  is  best 

traoed  contrary  to  watch 
movement.) 

For,  Fore^       (f«) 

Resist,        x* 

Ens  ins  uns,r.>    (ns) 

Forbid,       c^ 

Restore,      /'"O 

Ensconce,       ^-^ 

Foregone,  o^/ 

Sub,          f       (sub 

Inspects,        -£^_ 

Out,            &          (ow) 

Submit,       e^-^ 

Unspent,        ^_ 

Outcast,      *^-*- 

Subdue,       ts  —  »• 

Em  im,        ^    (m) 

(Before  consonants  only, 

Outrun,      it 

nee  Note  "c.") 

("  c,"  page  32.) 

Subs,         ^ 

Embrace,        ^ 
(mbrehs)     f* 

OutS,          e-        (ows) 

("  SwA*,"  denoted  by  "  B  " 
tliickentd,  see  "e,"  page  41.) 

Subsist,        A 

Impute,          "2_ 
('mpoot) 

Outstrip,    &-  ^ 

Subside,      X  

EX,                 *      (es) 

(See  prefix  for  "  accs."> 

Re,                     (r) 

Subsidence,  ^  —  *~ 

Excess,           /??(eses) 

Remade,     /•"* 

NOTES  TO  TABLE  OF  PREFIXEa 

(a)  This  ia  a  special  form  which  you  must  not  confound  with  two  "  m's." 
Compare  s^*2       for  "  circum  "  with  '-*-'       for  two  "m's." 

(b)  When  the  prefixes  "in,"  "un"  are  used  in  a  negative  tente,  and  prefixed 
to  words  beginning  with  "  n,"  they  must  be  written  in  full.     If,  for  instance,  we 
take  the  word  " unknown  "  to  be  phonetically  spelled  " unon"  and  represent  the 
prefix  "  un  "  by  "n,"  we  would  get    ^      as  the  outline  for  "unknown";  but 
thi«  outline  would  also  stand  for  "  known."     Hence,  we  write  "  unknown  "  in  full, 
thus     ;  <£*   ,  tracing   the   hook   backward    for    facility.       Practically,    the    only 
remaining  words  of  this  class  are  "  unnamed  "   ^*~l      ,  "  unnatural  "     ^tr"     (unat), 

"  unnoticed  "*r     (unotte),    unnece88ary     I    r     (un(6)8))    innumerable  V  ^ 

"    unnecessanly  )  '     innumerably  J 

(inoom.)       You  should  make  yourself  quite  familiar  with  these  few  words. 

(e)  The  reason  why  "  m  "  cannot  be  used  as  a  prefix  for  '•'  em,"  "  im  "  before 
vowelt  is  similar  to  that  given  in  note  "  b."  Thus,  "  immoderate  "  would  be 
•pelled  phonetically  "  imauderetit  ";  V»ut  if  we  represented  the  "  im  "  by  "  m  "  we 
would  get'^ — ?~  as  the  outline  for  "  immoderate,"  the  same  outline,  however, 
•tending  for  "  moderate."  Hence  we  write  "immoderate"  thus,  ~-$ —  (imaud). 
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(d)  In  addition  to  the  prefixes  in  the  foregoing  table,  you  should  carefully  note 
the  following,  which  although  too  infrequent  in  ordinary  language  for  inclusion,  in 
the  table,  are  yet  of  importance  from  their  liability  to  occur  in  matter  of  a  scientific 


character       "  Co-e,"  denoted  by 
"  co-equal,"   ^- 

(kos't(S)ns),  "co-exist," 
ultramontane."// 


(ko),  as  "  co-eficient,  "    ^~f     (kof(I)sh), 
(ko  kw).     "  Co-ex,"  denoted  by    v—  ^    (ko  s),  as  "  co-extend?," 


(kosta).      "  Ultra,"  denoted  by    •/     (uhl), 


ARTICLE  VII.—  COMPOUND  PREFIXES. 
A  number  of  the  simple  fortos  given  in  preceding  article  may  be 
joined  so  as  to  form  compound  abbreviations.      Thus  the  prefix  for 
"  in  "  may  be  joined  to  the  prefix  for  "  con  "  to  form  the  compound 


"incon?"  &c. 

EXAMPLES. 

Con  sub,             _t. 

Unemployed,         f^/C\ 

'Unsubdued,          rv  —  * 

Consubstantial,    ^  * 

Unimaginable,      ^> 

Unsubs, 

Inaccs;  unaccs,^ 

Un,en;un,in,    fs 

Unsubstantial,    1       * 

Inaccessible,          &  4  2 

Unenvious,            -^ 

Re,  em;  re,  im,  /"* 

Unacceptable,      3^42 

Unintended, 

Reembarks,           ^^ 

Observe  circle   traced  con- 

' 

trary  to  watch  movement,  and 
thickened  on  down  stroke. 

Uninvited,             -4 

Reimprint,             /7^ 

Incom;  incon,  ^ 

Un,  ins,             & 

Re,  en;  re,  in,     S 

Uncon;  uncom. 

Uninspired,            -££ 

Reenter,                 /^ 

Incompatible,        ^ 

In,  ex;  un,  ex,  -* 

Reinsure, 

Incompetence,       ^ 

In  the  structirre  of  this  prefix 
N  is  traced  contrary  to  watch 
movement. 

(re  in  sh) 

Re,  ins, 

Incontestible,        r-s- 

Unconverted,        ^ 

Inexcusable,           ^z^ 
(in  ex  k) 

Reinspect,               /^ 

Uncommon,           *^ 

Inextinguish        stf 
able, 

Re,  con;  re,com,  — 

Inexpedient,          -£_ 

Reconduct,             /^~ 

Incons,             ~ 

(See  "e,"  p.  32). 

Recommit,              /^~ 

Inconsiderate,       /*s 

Unexampled,        -^. 

Re,  cons,            ^^ 

Inconsistent,         ^^ 

In,  sub;  un,  sub,^ 

Un,em;un,im,  ^» 

Insubordination,  <r 

Reconsider,            /^^ 

*  NOTB. — The  prefixwl  contraction  itself  witt  in  many  cases  be  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion to  the  word  under  Article   F.  page  J$. 
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The  vowel  "  a  "  and  the  syllables  "dis  "  and  "  mis  "  may  be  com- 
bined with  other  prefixes  so  as  to  form  very  useful  compounds,  thus : 


Accom  (akaum)^ 

Discons     .  —  ^ 

Disinfect              .  —  ^ 

Accommodate     «_P  —  • 
(a  kaumod) 
Accomplish         y 
(a  kaump) 

Accom 

(akuhm) 
Accompany         0-7 

(Note  p.  I£). 

Disconsolate  .  —  ^ 

(Note  p.  US). 

Discom      -  —  ^ 

(kum) 
Discomfort  -*-^-^--p 

Disem       ^ 

Mis,  com  ( 
Mis,  con  { 

Miscompute        s~^ 
Misconduct         s-^^~. 

Miscons          ,~^ 

Dis,  com  ( 
Dis,  con  ( 

Discompose         —  ^ 

Disembody  .  —  ^-? 

Dis,  en\ 
Dis,  in  / 

Misconstruction  /^^r- 
(misconst) 

Mis,  in             /—  \j 

Discontinue         —  -^ 
(d(i)scont(i)n) 

Disengage    —  ^/ 
(dis,engeh) 

Misinform           ^-^\ 

ARTICLE  VIII.—  DETACHED  PREFIXES. 

Anta,  e,  i  <-       (an) 

Magna,  e,  i,   ^^(mn) 

Trans,         _     (ts) 

Antagonist,  £/ 

Magnanimous,'^ 

Transaction,  ~^ 

Anteroom,  £ 

Magnet, 

Transmit,       ^_ 

Antichrist,  G 

Magnificence,   ^ 

Transcends,   7- 

["a,"  p.  38.] 

Antes,  is,  f      (ans) 

Sosh,             c  (so) 

Sens,  sins,  r     (sn) 

Antecedent,^ 

Social, 

Sensible,        p- 

Anticipate,  J. 

Sociable,           J/ 

Senseless,       / 

Edu,                         (e) 

ASGSh,               ^(aso) 

Sincere,         ^> 

Educate,      ^ 

Associate,         £> 

(Notep  45.) 

Sincerity,      ^ 
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ARTICLE  IX.— AFFIXES. 

Just  as  there  are  special  forms  provided  for  prefixes  and  certain 
common  initial  combinations,  so  also  special  forms  are  now  given  for 
affixes  and  certain  common  terminations  as  follows: — 


Ble                      (b) 

Full               J   (f) 

Homeless    <J~>/ 

Able          / 

Artful               /7 

Ment         ^     (m) 

Affable     J 

Faithful            ^7 

Abatement  «^° 

Bly        /         (bi) 

Graph           ^/(gr) 

&^~~> 
Allotment  / 

Ably         / 

Photograph      eJ-C/ 

Ness          r       (n) 

Affably     J 

rf 

Autograph        crf^/ 

Sadness        «  —  r 

BUity     /        (bti) 

Hold                ^(ho) 

Happiness  y 

Ability      / 

Behold            J 

Pie                    (P) 

Affability  J 

l~7 

Uphold              / 

People         ^ 

Ceous\              ,  hx 
Tious  / 

Cautious    ^ 

Hood             „  (oo) 

Manhood 

Apple           / 

Cean,  elan. 
Tion,  sion, 

Ambitious  <r-> 
EPV6                     (ev) 

Q 

Neighbourhood  > 
Ing"                     r  (n) 

(See  "ness.") 

(:l  8  "  indicated  by  thickening, 
see  below  note  "a.") 

Ocean           O 

Observe    ^7 

Reading             /«  —  ^ 

Physician     A 

Deserve     —  -n 

Writing              x2-^" 

Occasion       Q-f> 

Est,  1st     -?       (Is,  es) 

Ly              ,   (i) 

Adoption     «—f 

Fattest      ^ 

Lately 

Condition    ^-/ 

Latest        / 

Badly                 J-* 

Ward            '  (rd) 

Resist        X7 

Less               X  (1) 

Inward        X 

Consist       \_x<» 

Aimless              g~>/ 

Outward      e/" 

NOTES   ON   AFFIXES. 

(a)  The  most  frequent  terminations  in  the  language  are  "  tion," 

"  sion,"  and  the  contraction  for  them  demands  therefore  your  special 

••attention.       Remember  then  that  when  the  last  sign  of  any  outline 
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is  thickened,  if  it  does  not  mean  the  ordinary  addition  of  "s,"  "z," 
it  must  mean  one  of  the  above  terminations  ;  thus,  o  will  be 
"nose,"  ''knows,"  or  "notion,"  ^  "face,"  "phase,"  or  •" fashion," 
<fec.,  <fec.  The  termination  "  tian  "  may  be  denoted  by  "  tahn,"  as 
kr(!)stahn  for  "  Christian." 

(b)  Apart  from  the  above  fixed  forms  you  will  find  that  the 
general  principle  of  dropping  terminations,  under  Article  V.,  will 
largely  afford  other  terminal  contractions  applicable  to  whole  families 
of  words,  an  invaluable  principle,  which  the  following  examples  will 
enable  you  to  fully  understand  : — 

1. — i  for  the  terminations  "  ide,"  "ite,"  "  ive,"  <fec.,  as  derl  for 
"  derive,"  "  deride,"  and  derivatives  such  as  "  derived,"  "  deriving," 
"  derivable,"  "  derided,"  "  deriding  ; "  depri  for  "  deprive,"  <fec.  ; 
desi  for  "  decide,"  &e. ;  dell  for  "  delight,"  &c. 

2. — oi  for  "oid,"  <kc.,  as  devoi  for  "devoid;"  avoi  for  "avoid," 
«fec. ; .  emploi  for  "  employed,"  &c. 

3. — 66  for  " eive,"  <fec.,  as  dese  for  "deceive,"  &c.;  rese  for 
"  receive,"  &c.;  conse  for  "  conceive,"  &c. 

4. — ol  for  "  ology,"  <fcc.,  as  frenol  for  "  phrenology,"  <fec.  ;  astrol 
for  "  astrology;"  teol  for  "  theology." 

5. — t  for  "  ture,"  &c.,  as  lect  for  "  lecture,"  rapt  for  "  rapture  ;  " 
cret  for  "  creature,"  nat  for  "  nature." 

6. — The  "  sh  "  affix,  given  in  table  of  affixes  for  "  ceous,"  "  tious," 
has  in  practice  a  much  wider  scope,  proving  an  effective  index  to 
"  cial,"  "  tial,"  "  cient,"  "ciently,"  "  cience,"  "  ciency,"  &c.,  thus— 
parsh  for  "  partial ; "  judish  for  "  judicial ; "  prudensh  for 
"prudential;"  pehsh  for  "patient,"  "patience,"  "patiently;" 
efish  for  "  efficient,"  "  efficiency,"  "  efficiently  j"  defish  for  "deficient," 
"deficiency,"  "  deficiently." 

7._T(i)t  for  "titude,"  "titute,"  &c.,  as  constit  for  "constitute," 
restit  for  "  restitute,"  &c.  ;  substit  for  "  substitute,"  &c.  ;  aptit  for 
"  aptitude,"  rectit  for  "  rectitude,"  platit  for  "  platitude." 

8. — The  past  participle  ending  in  "  d,"  "  ed,"  is  constantly 
supplied  by  the  context,  as  "  it  was  deemed  unnecessary,"^  fl — ^->  c 

[it  was  deem  un(e)s]  ;  he  was  famed  for  knowledge,      *^>  °>  <* 
"  he  was  fehm  for  nol  "]. 

(c)  In  a  similar  manner  the  omission  of  a  minor  vowel  under 
Article   I.    will   afford   terminal   contractions  for  groups  of  words, 
thus : — 

1. — uhs  for  "ecus,"  "  ious,"  "uous,"  <kc.,  as — Bootuhs  for 
"  beauteous,"  <kc.;  seruhs  for  "serious,"  <kc.  ;  arduhs  for  "arduous," 
<kc. 

2. — OOl  for  "  ual,"  &c.,  as — Casool  for  "  casual,"  &c.  ;  actool  for 
"  actual,"  <fcc.;  ritool  for  "  ritual,"  &c. 

3. — Sm  final  for  ,,         „'    as  hansm  for  "handsome;"  blosm  for 
"  som, 

"  blossom." 
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LESSON     VIM. 

ARTICLE  X.— PLURALIZED  AFFIXES,  &c. 

A  few  of  the  sigus   in  the  foregoing  table   may  be  thickened   for 
plurals,  possessivea,  :md  verbal  endings. 


EXAMPLES. 

Bilities,  4     Fulls,          y 

Ments,       — 

Temples,    ^~> 

Abilities,  ^4       Cupfuls,         -y 
Erves,    /      Graphs,      t/ 

o             See  Note  1,  p.  88. 

Abatements,  ,/^- 

/~ 
Ailments,     f 

»      Wards,    /  — 

Inwards,   ^ 

Observes,/       Photographs,^  ' 

/                  See  Note  1,  p.  3.S. 

Pies,          / 

Outwards,  e/1" 

Deserves,  —  -j    Autographs,  &  €/ 

Apples,         / 

Towards,    _^ 

ARTICLE  XL— "SIGNS,"  "  TIONS,"  "  C1ANS,"  "  CEANS." 

These  terminations  are  exceptional,  being  denoted  by  thickening 
the  preceding  letter  and  adding  "  ns "  ;  thus,  "  action "  ^ 
"  actions  "  <tS  ~  "  occasion  "  <2s  "  occasions  "  es*  ,  "  physician  " 
4  "  physicians  "  •*•  .  In  other  words,  while  "  sion,"  "  tion," 
&c.,  are  represented  by  "s"  (indicated  by  thickening),  "  tions," 
"sions,"  <fec.,  are  denoted  by  "sns." 

EXAMPLES. 

Additions,^ — r      Stations, «<•  Omissions,    c=o^   Visions,     J_ 

Nations,     ^        Notions,^  Admissions,  <r>-     Decisions, — •*- 

NOTE. — In  all  such  cases,  however,  the  adding  of  the  thickened  "  n  "  may,  in 
practice,  be  dispensed  with    by  placing    the  following  word   in  close  proximity, 
according  to  the  method  pointed  out  in  Article  V.,  page  42  ;    as,  "  He  made 
no  admissions  in  his  speech."  J    /& —    /°    <*->/-    s    y 
(You  are  recommended  to  cultivate  this  method.)      ' 


ARTICLE  XII.— COMPOUND  AFFIXES. 

Just  as  some  of  the  simple  prefixes  are  joinable  to  form  compound 
prefixes,  so  some  of  the  simple  affixes  may  be  joined  to  form  compounds, 
which,  however,  are  to  a  large  extent  dispensable  in  practice,  under 
Article  V.,  page  42.  Thus,  "  otfish "  will,  in  practice,  effectively 
denote  "officious,"  "officiously,"  or  "  ofticiousness,"  the  context 
deciding  the  grammatical  ending. 


Ble.ness,      / 
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EXAMPLES. 
Faithfully,    Jj     Aimlessly, 


Suitableness,  «.-    Ful,ness, 

Cious.ness,  ,. 
Tious,ness, 


Officiousuess,  / 

Cautious-        —£ 
ness, 

Cious,ly      h 
Tious,ly, 

Consciously,  -* 

Cautiously,  ^ 
Fully, 

Artfully,  S2 


Less.ness, 


Hopefulness,  9*      Thoughless- 


/ 


ness, 


Sion.ate, 
Tion,ate, 

,       "tion"and"t. 

Passionate, 

Passion't, 


Affectionate, 

Affection't, 


ness, 
Graphy, 

Photo- 
graphy, 

Ly.ness, 

Godliness, 


Sional, 
Tional, 

("^io^''^'  tl?n'"  ^'fSf1      "  Uon"  and*" 
by  thickening  and  "1   ) 

Occasional, 


Tion,ality, 

"tion"  and  "  a 

Nationality, 


Additional, 


Tion,able, 

"tion"  and  "ble," 


~-r  Sion,ally, 

^Ec^,-  and  '"Tltn^^tr 
ly     amx. 

Homeliness,-^-  Condition- 
ally, 

Conditionly, 
T  1  /* 

l-essay,  Additionally,  ^—  Unquestionably, 

Addition^yI 


Questionable,       -*7 


Tion,ably« 

"tion  and" ably,' 


ARTICLE  XIIL— SPECIAL  LIST  OF  OUTLINES  FOR 
FREQUENT  WORDS. 

We  now  come  to  a  task  of  transcendent  importance,  upon  the 
thorough  mastering  of  which  will  largely  depend  the  character  of  the 
result  you  will  attain  from  your  study  of  this  system.  If  you 
examine  any  page  of  printed  matter  you  will  find  that  about  one-half 
consists  of  a  certain  class  of  constantly  occurring  words,  such  as  a, 
of,  in,  to,  the,  <fec.,  <kc.  Indeed,  ordinary  spoken  or  written  language 
has  been  justly  compared  to  a  string  of  beads,  the  string  representing 
the  constant  train  of  these  small  connecting  words  and  the  beads  the 
words  of  occasional  occurrence.  If,  therefore,  you  acquire  a  perfect 
command  of  the  outlines  for  these  frequent  words  you  will  at  once  be 
prepared  to  write  about  half  ordinary  language  as  quickly  as  it  can 
be  uttered  in  public  speaking.  See,  then,  what  a  foundation  of  expert- 
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ness  you  will  have  laid !  To  enable  you  to  do  this  you  are  presented 
with  the  following  list,  alphabetically  arranged;  not,  however,  a 
list  of  arbitrary  grammalogues,  but  of  outlines  of  the  simplest  and 
most  suggestive  character,  a  considerable  number  representing  words 
in  full,  and  the  vast  majority  being  merely  applications  of  the  general 
principles  of  contraction  already  learned.  The  value  of  the  list  is 
vastly  augmented  by  many  of  them  being  root  words,  from  which  others 
are  at  once  formed.  Thus,  you  are  asked  to  learu  that  the  word  "change" 

is  represented  by  <  (ch).  From  this  you  get  a  valuable  series : — 
"Changed"  £-  ,  "changing"  (•  ,  "changeable"  (  , 
"unchanged"^  ,  "unchanging"  £  ,  "unchangeable"  r  , 

«fec.,  &c.  Indeed,  if  you  master  this  list  you  will  really /have  a 
practical  command  of  the  outlines  for  at  least  about  a  thousand  of 
the  most  frequent  words  in  the  language  It  is  -hoped,  therefore, 
you  will  see  the  great  importance  of  becoming  thoroughly  familiar 
with  every  outline  in  the  list,  the  more  especially  as  the  list  is  to  a 
great  extent  the  key  to  the  acquisition  of  one  of  the  most  important 
features  in- the  system — its  phraseography. 

NOTE. — Outlines  that  give  the  last  sounded  letter  in  the  word  may  be  thickened 
for  plurals,  possessives,  or  verbal  endings,  as  "  form  "  =-"4  ,  "  forms  "  ^~>  . 
Words  of  this  kind  are  marked  on  the  list  thus,  *.  When  the  outline  does  not 
give  the  last  sounded  letter  in  the  word  the  plural,  possessive,  or  verbal  ending  is 
indicated  by  context,  or  by  placing  the  next  word  in  close  proximity  (Article  V., 
p.  42).  Words  of  this  class  are  marked  on  the  list  thus,  t.  A  few  words  are 
introduced,  not  from  their  frequency,  but  owing  to  their  outline  being  somewhat 
exceptional. 

A,  an,        .      (dot). 

(or  in  phrasing,  a  small  circle/ 

About,        £       abow. 


Above,        <^       abuh. 

(? 

Acknowl-  ^     aknau.f 
edge, 

Advantage, '      a(d)v.  \ 


After, 


Ago, 

(See  "Go."; 


af. 


ago. 


Again,         C^   ag(fi)n. 
Against.      C/  ag(6)ns. 


Alcohol,      /^     alko. 

Amongst,     *-s~~ 
am(uh)ngs. 

All    0  "Aw"  sign  oval  form, 
'          used  as  a  prefix  for 
"aul,"  sec  "alter." 

Answer,        e       ans.f 

Also,        -*&     all,so. 

Any,             e        e"m. 

See  "en"  prefix,  p.  46. 

Altogether,=^/all,to,g. 

See  "to." 

Anything,    ^-^  en  i- 

See"  thing."             thing 

Almost,     ^r^    all,ms 

See  "most." 

Anyother,     /^~  en(l) 

See  "other."             other.* 

Although,  CT-O  all,ta 

See  "though." 

Anybody,    vn(T)bodi.* 

£^ 

Always,     /^al^wehs, 

Anyone,       <*~  en  I  one. 

See  "one." 

Alter,      e^aul  t(S)r.* 

A  briefer  outline  in  Grade  III. 

Another,  <^an,other.* 

And,                        nd. 

Anywhere,   ^ 
<                   en,oo,ehr. 
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Appear,        /       a  pee. 

Can,                           k. 

See  "  kind." 

Do,                             d. 

Are,                            r. 

Come,               ---•  km. 

Did,              _^—  d-d. 

Arrange,      **  arehn.  t 

Cannot,          ^Vcan,n. 

Does,            —       ds. 

See"  Mid." 

Assauge,       {         asj.* 

Century,       ^s(g)nt.  t 

Doubt,          —  *dow.f 

Assume,       <o    asm.* 

Change,           ^   ch.f 

Elsewhere,    / 
elsooehr. 

Assumption,*? 
as,mption.                   t 

Chance,           £  chns. 

England,-      S~  e  ng. 
English, 

Be,                             b. 

Charge,           ^  chah.  f 

Eulogy,        ^y    oolj.* 

Been,  Being,/       be  n 

6r»  "  ing,"  p.  47.               V>3  inrr 
•ad  "  b*  "  prefix              "^  ***&• 
P.O. 

Before,          /     be,fo. 

<y 

Church,          ^chuh.f 
Child,             /    chl. 

Ever,  every,  /          ev. 

Everyone,    /     ev,n.* 

See  "  every  "  and  "  one." 

Behind,        J.      be,  In. 
Belief,           /      be,f.* 

Children,         (7  chl. 

Briefer  outline  in  Grade  III. 

Circumstance,  /->-)      \ 

Bee  "  circutas,"  p.  43. 

; 

Everywhere,  <r 
every  ooehr. 

Fact,             ^       fk.* 

Believe,        /      be,v. 

Citizen,           _s(l)t.f 

See  "this." 

For,              d        fau. 

Beside,         /    be  sLf 

Could,             -*  koo. 

Far,              J         fah. 

Beet,             /     b(e>. 

Country,         —  ^   kt.f 

Form,  from,<57'!) 
faum.* 

Between,      If  be,t(6)n. 

Cover,             «-7    kv.f 

Full,              ^      f56.f 

Beyond,     ^    bS,aun. 

Course,           ^kos.t 

Gentleman,  r  j(g)nt.f 

But,             /       buh. 

Consequence,  +^      f 
conskw. 

General,        K      jnr.f 

By,                          b. 

8*e  "be." 

See  "  con»  "  prefix,  p.  43. 

Deal,               .  ,  dee. 

Give,             (s       gi.f 

Came,           _^      km. 

See  "come." 

Difficulty,    /7(d(I)f).t 

Go,                           g.f 

Good,                cs  goo.f 

Immediate,   ^  — 

Member,  ^^-  )in(e)m.t 

im'd. 

Great,              C/    gr. 

Briefer  outline  in  Grade  III. 

Ireland,)       ^ 
Irish,     /                 I  r. 

Might,         ^>-  rnaht. 

f 

^ 

Great  Britain,  ^7 
great  b. 

Judge,            (        j.t 

Million,       ^  m  1  n.  * 

Briefer  outline  in  Grade  III. 

Govern,            (4  gv.f 

Used  specially  for/ 

Just,               f         js. 

Misunderstood,  \  ^ 
Misunderstand,  / 

"  Government." 
i 

misunderSee  "under." 

Have,                         v. 

Kind,            ^       k.t 

See  "can." 

Minute,       ^-y-  m(i)n.t 

He,                            h. 

Kingdom,      ,_/""" 

See  "while." 

k(i)ndm.* 

More,          ^Q       m&. 

Henceforth,     >? 

Life,                   '    If.* 

ens 

Moreover,    ^  more,v. 

Henceforward  ^" 

Live,                /?  lv.* 

s 

'ensfau'ward. 

See  "  ward  "  affix,  p.  47. 

Live, 
Like,             /lahk.* 

Most,          s-\         ms. 

Her,                 xh(6)r.* 

A.  briefer  outline  in  Grade  III. 

Love,                    luh.t 

Much,                   muh. 

History,             h(I)st  t 

Historic, 

Must,          ^,       mat. 

Lodge,           xy     1J-* 

How,                &      'ow. 

House,             £    'ous.f 

Little,               '  l(i)t. 

Nature,      \ 
NnturallyJ  "* 

Large,            /      lah. 

Necessarily,  \f    ^^ 

However,         <y      h  v. 

See  "  sense,"  "  since." 

Hundred,         /• 

Make,            .  —  mk.* 

Necessity,      xn($)ses.  t 

I,                     o       ah* 

Me,                 ^->       m. 

Never,          ^     n(S)v. 

Idea,          ^_,  ahdah.* 

My,                 <?  mah. 

Never,        -^/n(e)r,t,l. 

theless, 

If,                                f. 

Mean,             s-r  m'n.* 

Nowhere,    ^no  wehr. 

In,                              n. 

"See  "  one." 

Method,         ^  
m(g)t-d.* 

Number,  <tc.,/o    no.f 

Important,      ^_  inapt 

Meanwhile,    ^? 

m,  while;  see  '•  while." 

^-~ 
Nothing,       /     »'ng. 
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Notwithstanding,  -zr1'"" 

Populous,  ,£/  paupuhs. 

Self,            y         s(8)f. 

notwiths. 

* 

See  Foot  Note. 

Qf              o  "*u  ''  sign  circle  • 
form. 

Poverty,              pauv. 

Selves,       /          sevs. 

y 

See  Foot  Note. 

9 
Object,                    ob.  f 

Present,  /  p(6)s(6)nt* 

Sense,  )              s(6)u.f 

Since,  /                 s(i)n. 

0,  oh,  owe, 

See  "  necessary." 

Sign  for  "  o,"  with  dot 

Public,      f          puhb. 

Other,         «/-       uht.f 

s(8)v.  f 

See  "with." 

Publish,    4      puhbeh. 

Old,          £            ol. 

/ 

Sure,           *          shr. 

T"l      i                                                                          _L 

A  briefer  outline  in  Grade  III. 

Put,          /          poo.t 

One,                         n.* 

,-y/ 

Shall,          j           sha. 

See  "in." 

Quantity,  S  kwaun.f 

Oneauother,  f 

Should,       A—        shd. 

one,an.f 

Question,  -^   kw(§)s. 

Opinion,      ^      op(!)n. 

Society,      ^,       sltLf 

Quite,       -^         kwt 

Opportunity,  9     op,rf 

Soon,                     soon. 

Briefer  Outline  in  Grade  III. 

Note  bao.k,  hook. 

Quick,      _^          kw. 

Order,          £~~~  ord.f 

Speak,         L        spk.* 

Reunion,  /re,oon(uh)u 

0?er.   .  .  '.  •Do*  placed  over 
line  of  writing. 

See  "union." 

Success,     x>s(uh)ks.t 

See  "  under." 

Reference,  y         r(8)f. 

See  "sex."  "section." 

Out,       #                ow. 

See  "out,"  p.  44. 

Subject,      ^         sub.t 

See  "  sub  "  prefix. 

Part,     ^           paht.* 

Regard,     ^/     regah. 

Substance,  c       subst. 

See  "  subs  "  prefix,  p.  44. 

Parliament,  ^ 

Regret,      4,          reg. 

Suppose,     (/       s'pos. 

pah  ment, 

Said,           —          sd. 

Possible,       </       pos. 

See  "  does." 

Than,           *       tahn. 

Section,  Sex,>^  s(8)ks  f 

Population,  J 
Popular,       /  y  paup.f 

See  "  tion"  aflBx;  —  ir/ioJe  "k" 
shaded  to  denote  "s"  initial 
and  final. 

That,          -         tab. 

See  "they." 

NOTK. — The  pronouns  "my,"  "thy,"  ''him,"  "her,"  "it,"  are  omitted  before 
"  self  '  and  "  our,"  "  your  "  and  "  them  *  before  "  selves,"  the  omitted  pronouns 
being  indicated  by  the  context — thus,  "  I  came  '  self  "  (I  came  myself,)  "  you 
will  hurt  '  self  "(you  will  hurt  yourself,)  "  they  lefty  selves"  (they  left 
themselves.) 
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The,                           t. 

Understood,    -^ 

Which,             f      ch. 

See  "to." 

under  s  too, 

See  "  change." 

See  "under.'' 

Thee,             _       tee. 

Undoubtedly,  ./  —  & 

Whosoever,     ^  hoosv. 

undow, 

/ 

Them,            x—  ->  t-m. 

Sea  '  '  time.  ** 

United  States,  fc 

Whom,            ^  com. 

"  U.S."  underlined. 

Then,               r  t(8)n. 

United      \        unl,k. 

Whomsoever,  <^-j 

Kingdom,  J     ^ 

oom,sv, 

Thence,          -^t(^)ns. 

Union,     <?/oon(uh)n.* 

Why,                c^   wi. 

There,                        tr. 

A  briefer  outline  in  Grade  III. 

Unity,         c~*  oontti. 

While,  whilst,  j       h. 

See  "  he." 

They,              „        ta. 

See  "that." 

Usual,     I                 , 
Usually,  }       «  ° 

With,              tr  oo,t 

Thine,             ~*?-     tin. 

SCQ  "wish." 

J 

Whole,            d>     ho. 

Thing,            ^   t(I)n. 

Very.,              /      vi 

Won,           ^oo(uh)n. 

This,               -     t(l)s. 

We,                         S. 

See  "  when.'1 

See  "  citizen." 

Those,             ^      tos. 

Week,             ^  w'k. 

Wonder, 

oo(uh)nd.* 

Though,          -is      to. 

Wish,               ^oo'sh. 

Work,          ^/wuhr.f 

See  "  usuaL" 

Thousand,      -«?    tous. 

Well,  I                      1. 

Word,           ^oo'rd.* 

Will,  ) 

Time,              —  >t-m.* 

See  "them." 

Traced  at  a  sharp  angle. 

Would,             v  woo. 

Wealth,              "  '1  1. 

To,                            t. 

See  "th«." 

See  "  little." 

What,          £*"  oo,aut 

World,          «/w  \\h  L 

Touch,           -*,     tuh. 

Also  "too." 

Year,     » 

Whatso-    $h  what,sv. 

Yearly,  j           -^   er. 

Teach,            -?      t'ch. 

ever, 

When,         t/  oo(e)n. 

Yesterday,    /n.  e,est. 

Under,           •  •  .  :  • 

Dot  under  line  of  writing. 

Whence,      ^oo,(e)ns. 

You,                 „      oo. 

Understand,  r*" 

under  stan. 

See  "under." 

Whether,     <^.     ooSt. 

Young,            ^uhng. 

\i;TI('LK    XIV.— NUMERALS. 

(One,*         (two.  (thivr,          (foui1,  (five,  (six, 

1 J  2.  3.  J  4.  \  5.  6. 

[Once,          [twice,         [thrice,        [fourth,       [fifth,  [sixth,  &c. 

first     ^      (fst),  second     ^    (s(e)kon),         third  -^__    (tuhd). 

*  On  page  54,  the  form  <"  ("  n  ")  is  given  for  "  one,"  but  chiefly  for  the 
purposes  of  phrasing,  as  "  one  of  the  "  fT  ,  "  one  of  them  "/Q  >  . 

The  Numerical  Adverbs  firstly,  secondly,  thirdly,  <fec.,  are  denoted 
by  placing  the  hook  I,  representing  the  affix  "  ly "  (see  page  47), 
immediately  after  the  head  or  top  of  the  digit,  thus  — 

firstly,  ''secondly,  *  thirdly,  J "  fourthly,  ^*  fifthly,  •*"  <fec. 
Hundreds  are  denoted  by  >  ("  hnd,"  seepage  53),  Thousands 
by  -e  ("tous,"  see  page  55).  Millions  by  -->/  ("rnln,"  see  page 
53) ;  thus — five  hundred,  5  >-—  ;  five  thousand,  5  -<?  ;  five  million, 
5  **r\  five  hundred  thousand,  5  > — -e 

In  all  other  cases  the  ordinary  notation  is  used,  as  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six  =  1866. 


ARTICLE  XV.— PROPER  NAMES. 

The  ordinary  methods  of  contraction  do  not  apply  to  the  writing  of  proper 
names,  which  should  be  written  in  full  and  with  the  exact  vocalization  denoted, 
as  "  Bateman,"  ,^-y  "  Maidstone,"  s&,  ,g 

Proper   names,  'however,   that  are  very  familiar   will   be   readily   recognised, 
although  abbreviated  or  the  exact  vocalization  left  to  the  context,  as  "  eng  "  ^ — 
for  England,     stf^    (without  distinguishing  dot  under  vowel)  for  "  Rome." 


LESSON     IX. 

ARTICLE  XVI.— PHRASEOGRAPHY. 

We  now  enter  upon  a  stage  that  opens  out  a  vast  field  of  stenographic  power, 
and  which,  although  not  by  any  means  essential  to  the  writing  of  the  system, 
should  nevertheless  be  assiduously  cultivated  by  all  who  would  aspire  to  the 
higher  degrees  of  proficiency.  A  vast  number  of  constantly  occurring  words  admit 
of  being  conveniently  joined  without  lifting  pen  or  pencil,  and  while  not  inter- 
fering with  legibility,  the  principle  enormously  promotes  speed  when  by  practice 
you  have  acquired  such  familiarity  with  it  as  to  apply  it  without  hesitation. 
Happily,  while  the  phraseography  of  this  system  is  practically  unlimited,  it  imposes 
scarcely  anything  but  the  most  nominal  memory  burden,  being  based  on  the  one 
general  underlying  principle  of  joining  outlines  which  are  easily  joinable,  and 
represent  words  either  in  full  or  at  once  recognixalilc  under  the  rules  of  contraction. 
As  indicated  on  page  51,  the  principle  is,  in  practice,  chiefly  applied  to  the  words 
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given  in  the  preceding  special  list,  and  which,  from  their  frequency  and  the 
familiarity  you  will  have  acquired  with  them,  are  specially  recognizable  when 
phrased  or  joined ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  fluency  with  which  such  phrased 
outlines  are  read,  after  a  little  practice,  is  generally  a  pleasant  surprise  to  our 
students.  Sometimes,  when  two  of  these  small  frequent  words  are  joined,  the 
outline  thus  formed  may  also  represent  a  single  word.  Thus,  the  outline  «• — 

which,  as  a  phrase,  denotes  "  I  do  "  ("  0  "  denoting  "  I  "  and  "  "  denoting 

"  do  ")  would  also  denote  the  single  words  "  add,"  "  aid  ";  but  with  what  ease  you 
will  learn  to  analyse  and  interpret  such  outlines  with  the  aid  of  the  context  you 
can  only  fully  realise  by  and  by  in  your  general  reading  practice.  '  In  your 
phrasing  practice  you  should,  as  far  as  possible,  join  only  those  words  which  are 
joined,  or,  as  it  were,  run  together  in  the  natural  flow  of  speech ;  as  "  He-spoke 
a-few-words,"  not  "  He-spoke-a  few-words;"  "He-read  very-well,"  not 
"  He-read-very  well,"  &c.  The  following  list  contains  a  few  phrases  not  con- 
structed quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  principle  laid  down,  and  your 
attention  will  be  called  to  such  exceptional  cases. 

At  first  you  will,  in  your  practice,  probably  phrase  but  little  ;  gradually, 
however,  you  will  introduce  the  principle  more  and  more  into  your  writing, 
especially  if  you  make  a  point  of  cultivating  the  practice,  and  be  on  the  look 
out  for  those  set  phrases  which  enter  so  largely  into  our  language,  such  as  ''  of 
the,"  "in  the,"  "for  example,"  "with  regard  to,"  "at  ouce,"  "at  least,"  "in 
the  meantime,"  "of  course,"  "  at  ail  events,"  &c. 

NOTE. — In  the  following  list,  phrases,  or  parts  of  phrases,  made  up  of  any  word 
or  words  included  in  the  special  list  introduced  in  Article  XIII.  are  printed  in  italics. 


SECTION    I. 


A  point,       J. 

A  question,      <*/ 

After  the,        2 

As  to  the,           f~- 

A  fact,          <L 

A  n  important,"^  * 

All  the,           er- 

As  it  is               <r- 

(As  'tis), 

A  circum-     s~)*~) 
stance, 

A  case,           *-f 

An  improve-  <Ot 
ment 
(An  improo), 

Although  the,^r^y- 
Att  tht  same  <=*•»-> 

As  it  \vas           <rv 
(As  'twas), 

As  it  will,          <r-/ 

A  country,     e^~ 
A  matter,     <r?-/ 

An  interest,    •'T 
An  instance,    oS* 

^Mis              0 

(All's), 

And  the,         ,  —  •- 

As  it  may  be,     <*^~? 
As  it  might  be,  <^~57 

A  large,         m, 

Anyone  else,  r^ 

And  all  the,    ^~ 

As  it  can  be,      *->-/• 

A  part,         <?- 
A  misunder-  <o 
'Standing, 
(A  misunder), 

Above  the,       v~ 

Act  of              <U? 
Parliameiit,    ^ 

And  not,        f  — 
As  the, 
As  to,              $- 
As  't, 

As  it  would  be  "^^7 
(As  it'd  be), 
In  compounds  of  this 
kind  '  '  would  "  can 
be  denoted  by  "d." 

*  "Ample,"  "amputate,"  and  their  derivatives,  are  practically  the  only  words  in  the 
language  that  begin  phonetically  with  the  combination  "amp."  Hence  the  explicit 
character  of  the  phrases  consisting  of  "an"  and  a  word  beginning  with  "imp,"  as  "an 
imprudent,"  "an  impure,"  "an  impostor,"  "an  empire." 

(en 
t  When  "an  "  begins  an  outline  it  will  always  mean  either  '•  an  "simply,  or  an  •!  in  as  in 

l.un 
such  phrasea  as  "  an  entire,"  "  an  individual,"  "an  uneducated." 
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As  far,                    J 

At  ony  rate,     ^-s^ 

Days  ago 

[Days  rgo], 

As  /or  as               J 

[As  far's], 

Before  the,        / 

Englith  people,  "^7 

As  possible             f 

But  it  is,          o~ 

[Aa'p], 

English  men,     * 

As  far  as  possible  p 

By  thit,            / 

s-> 

[As  fax's  p], 

Each  other,        (r 

As  much  as  poe-    <nf 

By  no  meant,   An* 

Bible 

Each  on«,          £ 

[As  much  as  'p], 

/ 

By  any  meant,  /-*->• 

As  many  as  pos-    *->?> 
sible 

Each  time,         ^—  > 

[As  many  as  'p], 
At  regard*  ike,       tfS~ 

By  and  by,        / 
D>y  'by],    / 

Eiery  other  t      &- 

By  the  way,      4- 

As  soon  as,             /» 

Every  one 

[As  'n  as], 

Can  do, 

[or  the  word  "evep"], 

As  weK  as,              ^* 

Every  day,        ^C 

Cannot  be, 

/ 

/'or  it,              ,^-- 

Can  Bay,            ^ 

As  utual,               ^ 

Cannot  say,        ^-* 

For  the,  \           ) 
Porto,  / 

Atott,                    ^ 

For  thit      }        . 

Could  it  J«,       v_^. 

For  it  is      \     cr~ 

At  o#  time*,           "^"^^ 
*j 

CouZd  do,           ^  — 

[For  'tis],  ) 

/""or  instance       i_ 
[For  inst],    ^ 

At  oZZ  events 

[At  all  'v],         x 

Do  not,             __^cr 

For  example    °fj 
[A  little  familiarity  will 

At  the  same            «-*->-  —  > 

•   enable    this    outline 

to   be    reduced    to 

MM 
[At  same  time], 
At  once,                   ^-r 

Z>080,                      ^-^ 

"for  ex"], 
From  the,        ,^_. 

Doing  so,  1        _^«> 

At  tA«,                    „__ 

Done  so,  / 

From  day  to    f^-i^^-^ 

day 

- 

Did  BO,              # 

[From  day  '  day], 

At  least,                 ^/ 

from,  time  to    .-^-\  ~^—> 

* 

Day  by  day 

time, 

M  large,                ^ 

[Day  'day], 

[From  time  '  time], 

*  When  "say"  and  "so"  terminate  a-phra*e  they  are  written  in  the  same  way  as  if  they 
were  separate— that  is,  they  are  traced  opposite  to  the  tcatch  movement,  th«  thickening  being 
applied  on  the  Uft  hand  tide.  [Beo  page  86.] 
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Prom  one  to        ^y-fr^ 

He  is  to  be               ^ 

/  understand  \     ^_ 

another, 

[He's  to  be],        / 

/  understood  ] 

[I  underst'], 

Prom  which,       ^ 

He  is  not                 y~ 
[He's  'nt], 

/  misunderstand  \f~> 
I  misunderstood  / 

[I  misunder] 

Goto                   <y~ 
[or  the  word  "get"], 

He  will  be 
(He'l  be], 

also,  "A  miaunderatanding  "] 
7  regret,                ^ 

Going  to, 

How  is                  <?[ow's] 
[Also  "hou»e."j 

In  order,                ^ 

Goby, 

How  is  it,       &-  [ow's  t] 

I  regard                s£S 

Go  from,              CA 

How  many,            <£o~ 

I  am  sorry,          ftf" 

Great  man,          £/ 

House  of  Commons  <j^ 
[House  '  Kom], 

I  am  of  opinion    rf^- 
[I'm  of  pin[uh]nj, 

Great  work,         £s 

1  might  say,          a-^f 

House  t>f  Lords       £•/' 

[House  '  LI 

Great  deal,           (^/ 

It  is 

/am 

['tis], 

[I'm] 

Good  conduct,      (S*^-  —  " 

I  will  be 

It  is  not                -'""" 
['tis  n't], 

Good  deal,            6X/" 

[I'll  be], 

It  cannot  be, 

Good  sense,           (^^ 

[I  '  been], 

It  seems,                ,*_-?—> 

/  would  say             *  —  * 

[I'd  say], 

It  appears,            -^ 

He  may  be,           >? 

/  think  so,               ^° 

It  was                    -^ 

He  had  not,     ) 
He  would  not  >    *  — 

I  hope,                     <j 

['twas], 

[He'd  not],  ) 

x/ 

2  like 

It  wtfZ  6e             —  ^ 

He  might  have      ^sv 

[It  '1  be], 

been,*  / 

It  has  been            ^ 

He  should  be,       j 

I  do                         a  — 
[also,  "add,"  "aid"], 

[It's  been], 

*-7 

It  is  of  no  const-   -t> 

quencc, 

He  should  not     i__s- 

['tis  of  no  cons], 

[He  should  'nt], 

I  doubt,                   a—e- 

It  is  of  no              -f)£>~2- 
matter, 

He  \&                  j 

[He'*] 

(or  the  word  "his  ") 

I  have  no  doubt,     ^"^ 

It  is  my  opinion  -^? 
['tis  my  p[I]n[uh]n], 

*  "  Have "'  is  omittable  in 
structure  requiring  it  to  be 


compound  tenses  before  the  past  participle  "  been,"  grammatical 
supplied  in  translating,  as  "we  been  "  for  "we  have  been." 
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It  may  be  said         -*-^? 

Kind  act, 

O/  my,                     dT~3 

It  might  have  been  'tj^ 

Less  tAan, 

O/  <A<  people,        crz 

If  it  is 
[If  'tis], 

More  than,               X'P*" 

Of  the  country,       cr^-^ 

7/not,                   XT" 

4fore  or  less             ^2f 

[More  '  less] 

Of  course,                <2-P 

7/itWM                        JS 

[If  'twas], 

More  and  more        ^"2?"75 
[More  ,  more], 

On  the  contrary,    o/~^~ 

7n  respect  to  the     f*^ 
[In  res'  to  the], 

Much  as,                  x—  ^ 

On  every  occasion,^/ 

7n  reference  to  the   '^1- 
[In  ref  to  the], 

No  more,                  ^T3 

On  the  part,           <=>£?- 

7n  this  case, 

No  TTiore  than, 

On  the  whole,         o/d 

7n  tAol  case,            ^-«-* 

No  less  tAan,            /t5 

One  at  a  time,         '•"'zr 

7n  any  case, 

No  other  than,          /^-f 

One  6y  one,             ^~ 
[one,  one], 

7n  no  case,              /^ 

No  doubt,                 /c>  —  ^ 

One  of  the,               xj- 
[orthe  word  "not,"] 

In  thit  way,              -TJ 
7n  such  a  case,        ^V 

Not  one  of  them,  ^> 

Not  even,                 /cr? 
/ 

Over  and  over          .    *  .' 
[Over,  over], 
See  contraction  for  "orer," 
pageM. 
Put  by,                   6 

7»  point  of  fact,      -/ 
In  which  case, 
7n  every  case,           ^o 

Not  at  o#,              rC7rr^E> 
Not  6y  ony  m«an«,  /(^_^ 
0/tAe,                       cr 
O/  them,                  &  —  ) 

Put  forward, 
Put  out,                 & 
Put  back,                4 

7n  such  circum-       rf 

Put  away,               ^ 

jfemeei,     r>5 

Of  all  the.             ^ 

7n  one,                      X" 
See  also  "  One  by  line," 

Of  our,                    c?/ 

Public  quettion,      4. 

Judged  by,               t—  ^ 

O/  his,                     9 

Public  opinion,       / 

Kind  favour             ^ 
[Kind  ha]. 

0/it,                       ^- 

Public  meeting       ^ 
[Public  meet],  /-^ 
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Popular  cause,   £V? 

Some  people,            *7 

To  say                 -»>. 

Regret  to  say,       -£/* 

Some  one  else,          t^-y^ 

To  say  the  least,  -o^ 

Regard  to  the,      '4S~" 

Something  or         toX/ 
other, 

T,^t,            ± 

See  that,              i* 

Some  one  or            t^~r^> 
other, 

To  think, 

So  that  it  is         cr"" 
[So  that  'tis], 

Some  say,                 <^i 

To  believe,            -7 

So  as  to,               0-~ 

Some  think,            ts?-S 

J 

So  good,              C^ 

Something  else,     *s%s* 

To  do,                  

So  bad, 
So  much,            0~i 
So  many,            <jO^ 

Suppose  for  examplej 
['spos  for  ex],       °* 
See  note  to  "  for  example," 
page  58, 

Space  of  time,          ^-^ 
(Space  '  time,) 

To  be,                        7 

The  time, 
[also  "  to  them,"] 

The  fact,              -^ 
Thejirtt,              ^ 

«_ 

So  few,               / 

To  live, 

T%«last, 

[or  the  word  "  salt,"] 

To  go,                        ^ 

2%<case,             —  -* 

So  is,                    0* 

Jbask,                       -^ 

?%e  otAer,            -r^" 

She  has) 
She  is     j 
[She's], 

She  does,             **  — 

To  make,                   -^~^ 
Tbsee,                       ^t 

raoiis                 -o 
["  tah"for  "that,"  wlth"s" 
added    by  thickening,    is 
taken    as  a    special    con- 
traction for  "  that't  ,"] 

That  may  be       "7 
[also  "  they  may  "  be], 

She  has  been       ), 
[She's  been],  / 

To  attempt              ^_^ 
(To  at(e)mt), 

.rA<rf  will  be         -4Y 

She  would           A__ 
[She'd], 

She  might  have  -fc^ 
been,      / 

To  have,                     -j 

To  have  been,             -7 
[have  omitted],              /- 

That  it  is            -*" 
[that  'tis], 
[also  "  that  this,"] 

Tft«<  wouW  6<     -o—j 
[that  'd  be],         / 

Some  one,            ^^-^ 

To  have  had               ", 
(To  have  'ad),      «^" 

Thai  could  be,     -e_^ 

C2 


That  there  can  be, 

We  should  not          £__r- 
[We  shouldn't], 

Which  was  not      £<^ 
[Which  wasn't]. 

That  if  to  say,         -** 
See  foot  note,  p.  58. 
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We  have                  / 

Which  can  be,        G. 

That  if, 

We  do  not,              ^-/O~ 

Which  shall  be,       ( 

There  is 
[there's], 

With  reference  to      *-£-. 
the, 

Which  had  been     £-, 
[Which  'd  been],/ 

There  may  be, 

There  have  been,      -4 
[there  '  been],      *~ 

With  regard  to  the,  -^ 

With  respect  to  the,^~^^ 
[with  res'  to  the], 

Whatle                  £2- 
[What's], 

What  was,             ^^ 

There  can  be  no       r^zX 
guest  ion, 

With  me, 

What  will  be,         ^ 

There  can  be  no       -^Z__*. 
doubt, 

Without  doubt,         *-*—  -° 

What  has  been.      £7 
[What's  been], 

Under  the  cir-         -?^~> 

cumstances, 

Without  cause,         i^»*~9 

Where  can  be,       i^/ 

Very  much,            -£-2. 
Very  little,             " 

Without  question,    t^6^ 
Within  sight, 

When  the               e^ 
(also  "went"), 

You  would  be,       ^~/ 

Very  good,             ^ 

Within  reach,          «7'i 

You  witt  be,           t/t 

Very  bad,               4 

Who  is 
[Who's], 
(also  the  word  "  whose), 

You  have  been      X 
[You  '  been], 

Very  well,              ^/ 

Who  are,                  ^/ 

You  are, 
falso  "your")> 

Very  nice,              /£*> 

Who  was                   2^ 

You  do  not,          <^  

Very  great, 

Who  will  be,             i/y 

You  need  not       *J 
[You  needn't], 

Weh&d     \ 
We  would  j 
[We  'd], 

We  will  be               ^/ 
[We'l  be], 

We  are,                    i/ 

Who  would  be        '  ^~~~7 
[Who  'd  be], 

Who  have  been          ^ 
[Who  'been],    / 

Which  was,              yp 

You  can  have,       ^ 
Years  old,             -?*? 

Years  ago,             -?£/ 
[Years  'go], 

•  Briefer  forma  for  "  there,"  "  were,"  "  where  "  will  be  given  in  Grade  HI. 
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PHRASEOGRAPHY.—  SECTION  II. 

A  few  very  important  phrases  admit  of  being  represented  very 
effectively  by  what  we  may  term  pictorial  devices.  Although 
contrary  to  the  general  principle  upon  which  our  Phraseography  is 
based,  the  following  devices  are  so  suggestive  in  idea,  and  so 
powerful  in  speed,  as  to  warrant  their  inclusion. 

f\     ,  i  /  Hyphen  placed  to  the  left  of  long  stroke  intersecting 

ae'  t      line  of  writing. 

On  the  other  side,    /•  Hyphen  on  the  right  hand  side. 

On  both  sides,  Do.     intersecting  downward  stroke. 

On  the  one  hand,     j-  Do.     placed  over  the  usual  outline  for  "  hand." 

On  the  other  hand,>  Do.             do.           other              do. 

TV.  fV,Q  £r«f  n1a/.a       /  /  Bot    placed    to    the    left    of     commencement    of 
rt  place,  /     |     down  atroke_ 

In  the  second  place,  /  Do.        in  the  middle. 

In  the  third  place,  /  Do.        at  end. 


Two    vertical    dots     above    line     of     writing    (see 
«over>»  page  54). 


NOTE.— Although  so  much  space  has  been  devoted  to  Phraseography,  the  subject  has  been 
little  more  than  touched  upon,  and  a  special  Phraseography  Hand-book  will  be  issued 
in  due  course. 


ARTICLE     XVII. 

Words  which  may  require  distinction  of  outline. 
Immigrate,  ^y  Ministry, -o/  Significance, 

and  derivatives, 

Emigrate,  -»^/  Minister,  ^-v  Signification, 

and  derivatives, 
(Dot  above  hook). 
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Human,  ^~         Finely,  J^  Liberty,      //      Catholicity, 

Humane,  ^r        Finally,*^  Liberalism,  //*     Catholicism, -*& 


In  the  following  cases  the  groups  present  words  having  the  same 
meaning,  and  therefore  having  but  little  practical  need  for  dis- 
tinction of  outline.  For  technical  accuracy,  however,  the  following 
distinctions  are  available. 


Continued, 

Sensual,        •*-/' 

Effectively,          ^ 

Continuous,    ^^ 

Sensuous,     -^ 

Effectually, 

Continual,       ^r-^ 

'                               / 
Neglect,      £X 

Assembly,           "T? 

Continually,    *^~ 

Negligence,  '^xxf 

Assemblage,        .r? 

Continuously,  —  ^^ 

(* 

Effective,     2, 

Instantly,             -^ 

Cave,                ^-/ 

X 

Effectual,     ^ 

Instantaneously,  -^« 

Cavern,           ^, 

We  have  now  completed  the  Second  Grade  of  the  system,  but 
before  proceeding  to  the  study  of  the  Third  and  last  Grade,  you 
should  carefully  go  through  the  following  revision  exercises  upon  all 
the  principles  of  contraction  embodied  in  Grade  II. 


REVISION     EXERCISE— GRADE     II. 

ARTICLE  L,  PAGES  31  AXD  32. 
Bell,      />        Diet,  _-^       Around,  ^~~~Rug,  ^          Cook, 


Bill,    r 

Giddy,  /,    "- 

Fiery,  ^ 

Done,    | 

Bush,  y7 

Hook,    ^ 

Dun,     '- 

/• 

Him,    >7 

Fume,  ^> 

Hush,  / 

Legion,  // 

ARTICLE  II.,  PAGE  33. 

Hand-  y       Adjoin,^        Admon-^^     Advo-     2r~    Throng, 
ful,  ish,  cate, 


Badge,/      Match,  ^>.        Adverb.^       Breathe,  /—  Thread, 
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REVISION    EXERCISE— Continued. 
ARTICLE  III.,  PAGES  34-40. 


Sap,    ) 
Asp,  f 

Scum,        ^-       Stamp, 

-«-j           Shabby,    j 

Soak,       <£- 

Skin,    "i        y        Snake, 
Sicken,/ 

Cash,        ^ 

Ostrich,  ,:/-/ 

Dismay,     —  ^    Sender, 

Tosses,     -3 

Seem,       -»-? 

Smoke,       ^<^     Sweeps, 

*?           Races,  )    x 
Raises,  ) 

Seer,     1 

Easier,/  " 

Misspend,  '^_      Costs, 

^j2-          Paces,      ^ 

Usurp,     «// 
(oos'rp), 

Semitone,  s~^    Foes, 

<^             Mast,        ^2_ 

Siren,      *>^ 

Speed,       x_~-      Leases, 

Fast,        j. 

Sized,      ^— 

Ceremony,  X0'     Hence, 

Assign,    ^ 

Soured,    */^ 

Rest,          s~       Stoops, 

-y          Assists,     <»>- 

ARTICLE  IV.,  PAGES 

40-41. 

^  —  - 
Degrade,  ^> 

Damage,  >—>      Devise, 

x^        Rated,      ^ 

Addict,    ^— 

Autumn,^           Dedicate,  .^-  Suspense,  j 

Fathom,  ^    > 

(c)  p.  83. 

i 

Defend,    <Z-      Waded, 

Saucer,      <^ 

ARTICLE  V.,  PAGE 

42. 

Vindictive-      ^ 
ness, 

Contemporane-  *-s~ 
ously, 

~     Spontaneously,  ^ 

Susceptibility  f 
(sus(e)p), 

Matrimonial,     s->-s 

Demonstration,  x 
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Scientifically,  v 

Physiology,  ^ 

Industriously, 

Medical. 

Astrology,      *-^ 

Metaphysical, 

Ridiculously,  •' 

Assignation 

Astronomical, 

Ignominious,    '<• 

Omnipotence,  cry 

Disintegration, 

Agricultural,    (- 

Ambiguity,     fj 

Systematically, 

Accent, 

Access, 

Archduke, 

Enthusi- 

Incapable, 


ARTICLE  VI.,  PAGES  43-44. 

Betray,     /s          Circum-       /^  Consist, 
spect, 

Besought*,/          Commence,  ^    Deduct, 


Circum-     /->y     Condemn,  -Descent,       _ 

vent,    / 

Institute,  ^^-       Example,      ^      Repugnant,-/ 

^_  Resign,         x^ 


Unsound, 

"c,"  p.  82. 


Exceed, 


Unattain-    ^-^     Emphatic,    i        Outlay,          e/    Sublet, 
able, 


Ensue, 


Imbue, 


Outside, 


Subsequent, 
subs  (6)  k, 


NOTES  ON  PREFIXES,  PAGES  44  AND  45. 
Unknown,  ^       Unnatural,  ^     Immortal,  -r^f      Coeternal, 


Innumer- 
able, 


Immoder- 
ate, 


Immoral, 


Unnerved,  (^      Immaterial,  ^p,    Coeval, 


..^ 


Coexist- 
ence, 

Ultra- 
marine, 
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ARTICLE  IX.,  PAGE  47 


Laudable,  '  / 

Telegraph, 

*"  Hopeless,    ^/ 

Cessation,   ^ 

Amiably,  *-> 

Withhold, 

Sec  "  with,"  p. 

</&       Enjoyment,,^ 
55-                        <h 

Admission,  «- 

"  b,"  p.  83. 

Debility,  —-7 

Sisterhood, 

c^      Goodness,    c^ 

See  "  good,"  p.  53. 

Suspicion,   r 

Vicious, 

Boyhood,    ,; 

Temple,        —-  > 

Extension,  ^ 

Reserve,  sf 

Setting,   ) 
Sitting,    j 

_^      Division,      /J 

Assertion,  / 

Hottest,  ^ 

Bravely, 

If        Petition,      ^ 

Devotion, 

Sr 

NOTES  ON  AFFIXES,  PAGE  48. 

Divide,      <7 

Rupture, 

s£     Destitute.     -  — 

Serious,      ^ 

Avoid,    £=/ 

Special, 

/        Restitution,  /~ 

Actual,       <L 

Receive,  S 

Patience, 

y        Rectitude,    ,--^ 

Irksome,     ^ 

Geology,  j/ 

Deficient, 

1          Hideous.       <u-«. 
I  /->                  * 

Handsome,  ^ 

, 

Deficiency,  V " 
Deficiently,  J 


He  was  blamed  for  the  accident. 


ARTICLE   X.,    PAGE    49. 

Abilities,./        Reserves,^       Amuse-  s-^    Ripples,^      Back-<<X 

ments,  wards, 


ARTICLE  XL,   PAGE   49. 
Concessions, «—»-    Dissensions,  — ^    Petitiona,  ±r       ConditionSv 


ARTICLE    XIII.,    PAGE    50. 

Changing,     i-       Discover,     —  •  Judging,  ^  Lodgment,  / 

Changeable,          Recover,  Kindly,   ,_„  Parting,  ^ 

Changeless,  Uncover,     -v  .Lifeless,  /!/  Presentation,^ 

Unchanged,         Justify,       f  Lover,  Service,  / 

J 

Covering,       *      Judgment,  / -,  Lovely,  Surety,  y- 


ARTICLES   XIV.   AND   XV.,    PAGE  56. 
NOTE. — Words  intended  to  be  phrased  are  connected  with  a  hyphen. 

Myself  and   Doctor    Dunn  set-out  for-the    Banks  of -the  Shale 

>        -  «/  /-        *         S 

Eiver  on-th«  fifth  June,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy- 

<y       o/"      j-    (/  /^vy  - 

seven.  .  Qn-tfw  firstrd&y  we  found  only  a-few  specimens,  but  three 

<^         2~-       *       +~        <r-  <^          /       S 

days  after  we  discovered  four  hitndred,  and  tvithin  twelve  days  we- 

.  J  *  ^  4"  > ^^"  /2  a 

had  reckoned  upwards  of  five  thousand,  one-of-the-best  being  found 

> O        J-  -6  *& 

a-mile  from-any  water  supply. 


SENTENCES  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GRADE  II. 

NOTB. — Words  or  part  of  words  for  which  special  for  mi   are   provided    in 
previous  articles  are  in  italics. 

/-met-him  tw-town  o-few-days-ago  running  to-catch  o-train,  with 


<t-rug  on-his  arm  and  o-book  tw-his  hand,  and  bowed  io-him 
rushed  past. 

-*-  ^    s- 
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The   administrator  admitted  the    advantage   of  such-an  adjust- 

^  ^ 7  a        z  £ 

ment,  and  aa^ocated  an  oo?/ournment  of-the-case,  but  he-thought  no 
material  amendment  could-be-uaa.de  on-the  original  offer. 

^"5>->x  <r->--'~~>  v_y  s37  r    f 

The  sailor  sighs   as   sinks  his  native    shore, 
And  climbs   the-mast   to   feast   his   eyes   onc*-raor«. 
The  attempt  vras  ^defeated,  and-the  devoted  leader  taken-captive 

after  o-brave  defence  of-his  native-land,  anoMoaded  ty ith  indignity 

and-the  ridicule  o/-his  captors. 

The  wrz/brtunate   accident  took-place  a,t-the  arcAway  behind-the 

^  /<»  ^_  /•  /_ 

station,  and  close  beside  the  descent  to-the  ecccavation,  the-circum- 
ference  of-which  exceeded   20  yards,  the  barrier  consisting  only  of 

f1*'  jer*  s~\ 

an  i7»beded  pailin^  which-h&d-been  swojected  to  examination  by-the 
Company's  Inspector,  and  condemned  as  wwsound  and  incapable  of 

resisting  any  considerable   o«feide    pressure,    the-report   embodying 

-^  x— > 

s*~  r  -^s —  ^>  s*  — ^~  / 

r?      *~ 

a-recowmenda^io?i  for    a-6'wostantial  outlay   without    delay   for-the 
entire  reconstruction  of-the-work. 

Misconception  of-motive  and  misinterpretation  of~conduct  may 
lead  to  ^nisanthropy.     The  discomfort  and  inconvenience  experienced 

/2 'I 

was   such   as-to  render  the-house  uninhabitable.      The-Government 

^    r    *-    ^-      -*          ^-^ 
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were  so  incommoded  by-the  unconstitutional  and  unexpected  method 

adopted  that  necessary  legislation  could-noirbe  accomplished.     The 

_/?  ^/  ^ 

miscomputation  was  unimportant  ;  irtrfact,  <Ae-supply  o/^metal  was 

X-Y  f  ^2.  £  -y/"  t^/  ^ 

practically  inexhaustible. 

./ 
The    President    of-the    Association     is     o-man    of   social    and 

«5L 

f  —  O~  £>  -i          ^-> 

mo^nanimous    disposition,    and-no    antagonism    to-his    election   is 

/O  f  /^* 

anticipated,    his    sincere    and    disinterested    interest    in    ail-that 

r  ^  __^_^  ^ 

concerns  educational  oo'vanoement  being  undoubted.      T'Ae-ordinary 

^  X7"e,»p.32./  ^    ^  _ 


business  o/-<Ae-meeting  was  transacted. 

/  rr^-  S          -^    < 

This-w&a  o-pathetic  tale    of  o-noble  woman  struggling  urith-the 

-tfl  J^~         -S    o       sr          <*s~?-          -4s 

visitation  of  o-wysterious  oc?t?ersity,  now  a-joy/ess  wanderer,  whom 


none  observe  or  pity,  neatf  winning  honourai^y  a-scant  livelihood  in 

^     %'    6     t-     ^      ^  tf         ^^         -^i 

sadness  anc?  solitude,  yet  ever  faith/it^  to-the  nobility  o/-nature  that 

S~        ~  J,  ^ 

found  a-temple  in  her  breast,   and  rejecting  with    constancy   the 

/—  f  --  •;.  ^  >-  ^~  /•  —  f  <x-  ^^*" 

allurements  of-the  vicious.     The  variableness  of  style  and  homeliness 
> 


y  o    -™/  r- 

of  expression  that-leada  one  artfully  and-olmost  unconsciously  from 

f  /*~~~  s-l  J 

r  -S  f         <+  ^/f*  ^^~*  f^'- 

chapter  to  chapter  deserves  the  highest  praise.     Occasionally  we-meet 

_-^  ^  *~   +  exT 

with     an      overxirawn     character,    but    on-ihe-whole    the-work     is 

*~~r/^  /  cv^7  —t*/'  -? 

unquestionably  a-welcome  addition  <o-our  national  library  of-&ction. 

2  + 
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There-is,    however,     we-think    a-t&stelessness   in-the   bindiny    and-a 

want  of  carefulness  in-the  production  of-the  lithographic  sketches. 

*#—  cr 


Still  loftier  heights  the  winged  art  retains, 


For  patient  labour,  and  aspiring  pains. 


Having  now  finished  the  Second  Grade,  you  are  in  a  position  to  avail  yourself 
of  the  Second  Grade  reading  and  writing  practice  given  in  the  "  Script  Phonographic 
Journal"  price  Id.,  per  post  l^d.  (see  List  of  Publications.)  This  will  prove  an 
invaluable  aid. 


GRADE    Ml.— LESSON    X. 

Here  we  enter  on  that  branch  of  the  system  where  the  writing 
assumes  its  greatest  brevity  through  the  operations  of  what  is  known 
as  the  "  L  "  and  "  R  "  Rule,  to  the  various  applications  of  which  the 
whole  of  this  Grade  is  practically  devoted.  In  relation  to  the 
system  this  rule  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  crown  of  the  edifice, 
rewarding  a  hundred-fold  the  student  who  thoroughly  masters  its 
details,  which  we  will  now  endeavour  to  help  you  to  do. 

Among  the  various  resources  for  contraction  of  outline  which  the 
art  of  shorthand  affords,  that  of  "  position,"  or  the  writing  of  outlines 
out  of  the  line  of  writing,  is  one  which,  like  that  of  thickening  in 
Grade  II.,  may  be  well  or  ill  laid  out — may  be  used  to  hinder  or  to 
help.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  first  to  understand  clearly  what 
is  meant  in  this  system  by  the  "  line  of  writing."  The  "  line  of 
writing,"  then,  is  the  line  upon  which  the  first  consonant  of  each 
outline  stands  or  has  its  base,  and  any  outline  which  stands  or  has 
its  base  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of  writing  is  said  to  be  written  in 
"  position."  Thus,  in  the  sentence, 

The  terrible  accident  took  place  at  night, 

</ 

/  * -^>  <r-  /**- 

the  outlines  for  the  words  "  terrible  "  and   "  place  "  are  written  iij 
"  position."  *     Almost  the  only  "  position  "  used  in  Script  Phono- 

*  Ruled  paper  is  not  essential,  an  outline  being  shown  to  be  in  position  by  the  relation  of 
its, first  consonant  to  ttiejirst  consonants  of  the  other  outlines. 
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graphy  is  the  position  above  line  of  tvriting,  which  is  the  most 
distinct  and  the  most  easily  commanded  by  the  hand,  the 
fingers  stretching  forward  from  the  line  of  writing  to  a  space  above 
the  line  of  writing  with  the  greatest  ease.  It  is  used  in  this  system 
for  the  contraction  of  the  frequent  consonants,  "  1  "  and  "  r,"  under, 
we  may  say,  one  general  rule  ;  but  which,  for  greater  clearness,  we 
place  before  you  in  sections  as  follows  : — 

"L"    and    "R"    RULE. 

ARTICLE  18.— "L"  or  "R"  is  read  after  any  single  consonant 
or  after  the  first  consonant  of  any  outline 
traced  above  line  of  writing,  this  principle 
not  applying  to  "  g  "  or  outlines  commencing 
with  "g." 

We  will  first  take  the  case  of  a  single  consonant  traced  above 

line  of  writing,  thus  ......      Here  we  have  "  b  "  traced  above  line  of 

writing  and  therefore  followed  by  "  1 "  or  "  r,"  giving  "  bl,"  "  br  "; 
and  by  supplying  between  these  pairs  of  consonants  the  omittable 
vowels  "T  "  "  8,"  (Article  I.,  page  31)  we  get  the  combinations  "  bll," 
"bSl,"  "  bir,"  "  b8r."  Now,  let  us  apply  the  principle  to  the  first 

consonant  of  an  outline  traced  above  line  of  writing,  thus  ...77. 
which  gives  the  consonantal  groups  "bid,"  "brd."  Here  you  will 
observe  that  the  omittable  vowels  may  be  supplied  before  the  "  1  " 
or  after  the  "  1,"  before  the  "  r "  or  after  the  "  r,"  giving  the 
following  combinations  : — 

b*ld,  blgd,  bgrd,  br*d. 

You  have  thus  a  fixed  formula  by  means  of  which  you  can 
unfailingly  interpret  an  outline  of  this  kind  should  the  context  not 
at  once  suggest  the  proper  meaning,  which  will  rarely  happen, 
except  perhaps  in  the  earliest  stage  of  your  practice.  In  such  a 
case  you  have  only  to  follow  the  foregoing  formula  to  bring  before 
you  in  rapid  and  regular  succession  all  the  meanings  which  the 

outline  is  capable  of  yielding.  For  example,  if  in  the  case  of  . . .  r. . 
the  word  required  by  context  were  "  build,"  it  would  come  before 
you  on  applying  the  first  step  of  the  process — that  is,  reading  the 

vowel  before  the  "  1,"  giving  "  b  g  1  d  ";  if  the  word  required  was 
"  bled,"  it  would  be  presented  to  you  on  taking  the  second  step — 
that  is,  reading  the  vowel  after  the  "  1,"  giving  "  b  1  *  d,"  and  so  on. 
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Of  course,  the  same  principle  holds  if  the  vowel  instead  of  being 

understood  as  in  the  above  case  were  expressed,  thus  .  ."^7.,  which 
would  give 

ba(l)d,  b(l)ad,  ba(rXd,  b(r)ad. 

Whenever  you  have  recourse  to  the  formula,  be  sure  always  to 
go  through  the  process  in  the  exact  order  we  have  indicated,  as  by 
this  means  you  will  guard  against  the  possibility  of  passing  over  any 
one  of  the  combinations  yielded  by  the  outline.  After  a  little 
repetition  the  process  will  become  so  familiar  as  hardly  to  cost  you 
a  thought ;  and  the  following  exercises,  if  faithfully  performed,  will 
give  you  a  complete  mastery  of  the  principle  : — 

NOTB. — Cover  with  your  paper  all  but  the  shorthand  outlines,  and  then  write 
down,  or  call  over  mentally  in  accordance  with  the  formula,  the  words  denoted  by 
the  shorthand  outlines,  checking  yourself  as  you  proceed  with  the  translations  of 
the  outlines  ;  the  first  consonants  of  all  the  outlines  in  this  exercise  being  supposed, 
of  course,  to  be  traced  above  the  line. 


/     bl, 

Bill.  * 

/       fit, 

Firth.             ^ 

frn, 

Fern. 

Bell. 

Fret. 

Fren  (for 

"frend.") 

/.  bid, 

Billed. 

^    trk, 

Trick. 

Frown.  wv 

Bled. 

Truck, 

brd, 

Bread. 

^_ 

mlt, 

Melt. 

_  kid, 

Killed. 

mrt, 

Merit. 

/    bit, 

Built. 

Belt. 

-7         trP» 

Trip. 

drvn, 

Driven, 

/'  blnk, 

Blink. 

/   brj, 

Bridge. 

brnk, 

Brink. 

/ 

-j 

nrv, 

Nerve. 

-     tl, 

Till, 

£   brk, 

Brick. 

Tell.             _-/ 

Drink. 

Brook.  *• 

_^->  trm, 

Term.            ^_ 

prmt, 

Permit. 

/.    pit, 

Pelt. 

Trim. 

prt, 

Pert. 

A 

prm  8, 

Permis- 

trb, 

Terrible. 

sion. 

2—  fld, 

Filled. 

/ 

Treble.   <7 

Felled 

/. 

prnt, 

Print. 

Fled. 

^   kin, 

Killing.  47 

krn, 

Crown.  M      / 

prv, 

Prtv  (for 

2    fit, 

Filth. 

J 

" 

'privilege.") 

fit, 

Felt. 

1    fln, 

Filling. 

Flit. 

Felling.  47     /, 

prm, 

Prim. 

*    It  will  be  interesting 
tracing    of  the  up  stroke*  "  1 

to  observe   that 
,  r,'"  tend  really 

these   contractions,  by  dispensing  with   the 
to  keep  the  hand  to  the  line  of    writing. 

Compare.  .  ei,.  .  .and  .  .  . 


.....  and..  .".".  .  .  .&c. 
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NOTE. — In  this  grade,  when   "  a "    is   followed  by  "  I  r,"  it  is  traced  above 
line  of  writing  like  any  other  consonant,  as  in  the  following  examples : — 

Syllable. 
Celebrate. 


slbeht,  Celibate. 

Sledge. 

Sling, 
sink,     Slink. 


Examples  of  an  expressed  vowel  following  the  consonant — 


sip,       Slip.               ( 

si  v, 

Silver  (for  ;     sll 

srp,       Sirup. 

"serve  "see  ' 

p.  54). 

sldm,    Seldom. 

(      B! 

/ 

slm,      Slim, 

slk, 

Silk. 

Select         /     *• 

sit,        Celt, 

srk, 

Circle. 

Slit 

<S  si 

srt,       Cert    (for 

"certain,  ""cer-  ^ 

slks, 

Silks.                  si 

tificftte." 

Selection. 

/    behl, 

Bale. 

-    til, 

Tile. 

/     pool, 

Pull. 

bleh, 

Blay. 

tir, 

Tire. 

puhr, 

Pur. 

bar, 

Bar. 

trl, 

Try. 

poor, 

Poor, 

behr, 

Bare. 

Pure. 

breh, 

Bray.       — 

n    daul, 

Doll. 

proo,  for  "Proof." 

dsl, 

Dole. 

"Prove." 

^   blak, 

Black. 

dor, 

Door. 

bark, 

Bark. 

draw, 

Draw. 

</-  sold, 

Sold. 

brehk, 

Break. 

slod, 

Slowed. 

vj 

?—  kauld, 

Called. 

sord, 

Sword. 

6—  bleld, 

Bleed.. 

kold, 

Cold. 

b5rd, 

Beard. 

klaud, 

Clod. 

p—  sland, 

Slander. 

bred, 

Breed. 

kaurd, 

Cord. 

j-     sault, 

Salt. 

/  blit, 

Blight 

*r^  klehm, 

Claim. 

slaut, 

Slot 

brit> 

Bright. 

kram, 

Cram. 

saurt, 

Sort. 

c/bClt, 

Bolt 

/    plow, 

Plough. 

^   sluhm, 

Slum. 

blaut, 

Blot. 

powr, 

Power. 

blSat, 

Bloat. 

prow, 

Prow. 

0     slaup, 

Slop. 

braut, 

Brought. 

slop, 

Slope. 

J-  -  fehld, 

Failed. 

/>  prmls, 

Premise.* 

flehd, 

Flayed. 

^    sleep, 

Sleep. 

fehrd, 

Fared. 

^/_  pr  pehd,  Prepaid.* 

frehd, 

Frayed. 

f-    slehn, 

Slain. 

^prd-k, 

Predict* 

^-hehld, 

Hailed. 

^     sowr, 

Sour. 

hard, 

Hard. 

*  la  practice  the  "  pr  "  is  taken  for  pr"  or  pr6. 
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prf         Pref(for       ,    mehl,      Mail, 
"prefer.")         mehr,     Mare. 


..P-,  slim,       Slime. 
^-  silnt,       Silent. 


promot, 

Promote. 

J  waul, 

Wall 

waur, 

War.           c 

slak, 

Slack. 

proms, 

Promise. 

wor, 

Wore. 

slehk, 

Slake. 

prlv, 

Private. 

4    P51' 

PeeL             t 

sluhv, 

Sloven. 

pig, 

Plea, 

,  prodoos,  Produce. 

per,    ' 

Peer.            ^ 

suH, 

Sulphur. 

Protect 

x>  rOl, 

Roll            ^ 

suhlk, 

Sulk. 

ror, 

Roar. 

tehl, 

Tale. 

JL- 

slid, 

Slide. 

tar, 

Tar. 

TJ-  told, 

Told. 

tehr, 

Tare. 

to'rd,  for  "toward."  / 

salv, 

Salvation 

treh, 

Tray. 

traud, 

Trod. 

slehv, 

Slave. 

NOTE. — The  prefix  "  sur  "  is  denoted  effectively  by  "sr,"  as — 


srpas,      Surpass.  srveh,     Survey. 

c^  srpriz,    Surprise.      •-  srviv,      Survive. 
«/ 

srf, 


srptsh,    Surrepti-      f 
tious. 


Surf. 
Surface. 


srnd,       Sur- 
round. 


Sur- 
render. 


srmnt,    Sur- 
mount. 


ARTICLE  19.— When  the  consonant  traced  above  line  of  writing 
is  followed  by  a  thickened  vowel,  "s,  a"  is  added. 

Assuming  that  you  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  fundamental 
principle  explained  in  the  previous  article,  you  are  prepared,  without 
having  almost  anything  additional  to  learn,  for  certain  extensions  of 
the  principle  which  follow  as  a  natural  consequence.  Thus  you  now 
quite  understand  that  gives  "  fal,"  "  fla,"  "far,"  "  fra."  Now 

if  the  vowel  following  the  "  f "  were  thickened,  the  natural  result 
will  be  that  "s"  is  added  to  each  of  the  four  terms  in  your  formula, 
thus  : — 

J    —    fals,         flas,         fars,         fras. 


</    =    pals,         plas,        pare, 


pras. 
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EXAMPLES. 


r      pauls, 

Polls, 

pers, 

Peers. 

pris, 

Price. 

pols, 

Poles, 

Pierce. 

Prize. 

pore, 

Pores, 

p5rs, 

-.     tehls, 
tare, 
tehrs, 

Prose, 

Tails. 
Tare. 

Tares. 

^f    klas, 
kars, 
kehra, 
krehs, 

Class. 
Care. 
Cares. 
Craze. 

.-»   tools, 
toors, 

^,  kuhls, 
kools, 

Tools. 
Tours, 

Culls. 
Cools. 

trehs, 

Trays. 

kloos, 

Clues. 

Trace. 

<A     pils, 

Piles. 

kuhrs, 

Curse. 

plis, 

Plies. 

koors, 

Cures. 

*     pels; 

Peels. 

plrs, 

Pyres. 

kroos, 

Cruise. 

Please. 

ARTICLE  2O.— Consonants  traced  above  line  of  writing  to  affix 
"1"  or  "  r  "  may  have  a  vowel  prefixed. 

This  Article  is  merely  a  natural  extension  of  the  principle  to 
outlines  commencing  with  vowels.  The  point  to  remember  is  that 
the  "  1 "  or  "  r  "  is  only  read  after  the  consonant,  never  after  the 
initial  vowel.  Thus  the  word  "  order "  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  rule,  because  the  "  r  "  does  not  occur  after  the  consonant. 
"  Order "  would  therefore  be  traced  on  line  of  writing  <^  (ord) 
similarly  with  "  art"  ^  ,  &c. 


EXAMPLES. 


Aberration  •>        Apply, 
(ab(e)(r)ation), 

Abortion     9       Appalled,  ) 
Ablution      *       Applaud,  ) 

Apprehend   /       Oblige 

(ap(r)(«)n),  (obli), 


Application 
(apl(I)k), 


Appertain, 


Immortal, 

Admire 
(a(d)mir) 

Admirable 
(a(d)mrble) 

Admiration 

Effort 
(efrt), 


Available,  / 

Approve     / 
(a(p(r)oo), 


Upright,  JL. 
Emerge,  - 
Author,  c 
Authority, 
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ABTIOLE  21. — Following    the    preceding    Article,    the    prefixed 
vowel   may   be   thickened   to   add    "s"   under   the   rules    in 
Grade  II. 
This  Article,  while  throwing  open  an  additional  field,  in  no  way 

interferes  with  the  working  of  the  rule,  as  the  "  s,"  indicated  by 

thickening,  does  not  count  as  a  first  consonant. 

EXAMPLES. 

Astrology,-^      Safer,  Subtle,          ^     Superlative,         j 

(ast(r)ol,  (super(l)y 

Asperity,  Z,         Saver,     S  Supreme,        £,    Superior,  j 


Aspire,     /          Saviour,/  Superannu-  >     Supper,  ? 

ation, 

Satire,       «^»        Suiter,    t/-  Superintend,  /^~  Superabundance,  / 


Sentences  Illustrating  the  Practical  Application  of  the  Principles 
in  First  Section  of  "  L  "  and  "  B, "  Rule. 

/-tell  the  tale  as-it-was  told  to^ne.      Boll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark 

ftr  _^->  ^  <3"    .        -*  ~~7     ' 

blue  ocean,  roll.     I-am  afraid  the  Board  will-be  obliged  £o-reject  the 

/"<*>''  JL          <?£-    sf.J.  ^ 

&        ^       *~>  — •? 

V s 

offer.     Dare  not  applaud  what  you  cannot  approve.      Every  cloud 


has  a-silver  lining.     Here  sleep  the  brave  who,  nobly  fighting,  fell, 
/^"  *       /  /  ^       J 

/      s  7  ^  sT  ,4s 


/ 

for  freedom  and-the  land  they  loved  s&well.      The  brave  fireman 


bore  the  child  safely  through-^  flames,  amid  the  hearty  cheers  of- 

c/          jT       ?  ^  ^        ^ 

4  ^ _  a~ 

j 
the  surging  crowd.     Suffering  is-the  sacrament  of-life.     The  fresh  sea 
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breezes  brought-back  the  bloom  of  health.     The  rules  of-the  building 


a         ",  _        " 

society  were  drawn-up  on  o-plan  calculated  to  prevent  fraud,  but 

^  -^      ff      *  -       /  / 

in-this-case  were  proved,  on  superabundant  evidence,  to-have-been 

' 


flagrantly  broken.     J%«  verdict  was  heard  in  breathless  silence  by 


nil   in    Court.       The    trial   now   brought   to  o-close   should   have 

0      '  -       -^     *  ^  *- 

/T-wholesome  effect  on  all  such  establishments. 

^         2    &  <?     T          <y  ' 


LESSON     XI. 

"L"  and  "R"  RULE— SECTION  II. 

In  this  section  we  deal  with  the  case  of  a  thickened  consonant 
traced  above  line  of  writing.  There  are  practically  two  classes  of 
words  that  come  under  this  section — the  class  where  the  vowel 
following  the  consonant  is  understood,  as  ^~~~~ ,  and  the  class  where 
the  vowel  is  expressed,  as  \_^  --  .  There  is  a  remarkable  and 
interesting  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  these  two  classes  are 
affected  by  the  "  L  "  and  "  R  "  Rule,  as  shown  in  the  next  two 
articles. 


ARTICLE  22.— When  the  consonant  is  thickened,  and  not 
followed  by  an  expressed  vowel,  "s"  is  read  either 
before  the  consonant  or  after  the  "  1 "  or  "  r "  thus— 

/      _   s-pl         pl-s  s  kl         kl-s 

s-pr        pr-s  "   s-kr         kr-s 

You  will  remember  that  in  Grade  II.  you  read  "  s  "  before  or 
after  an  initial  thickened  consonant,  thus  ^  ,  =  "  sft  "  "  fst." 
Now,  "  f  "  above  the  line  is  equivalent  to  "  fl,"  "  fr,"  and  if  it  be 
thickened  the  "  s  "  is  read  before  or  after  these  combinations,  "  s-fl," 
"fl-s,"  "s-fr,"  "-fr-s."  You  can  now  deal  with  the  following 
exercise  i — 
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/    spl, 

Spill. 

»      sml, 

Smell. 

Spell. 

mis, 

Mills. 

pis, 

Pills. 

smr, 

Simmer. 

prs. 

Press. 

mrs, 

Mrs.           ^ 

-T    strch, 

Stretch. 

j    shl, 

Shell. 

/  svl, 

Civil. 

his, 

Hells. 

Hills.        -^ 

svr, 

Sever. 

hrs, 

Hers. 

vrs, 

Verse. 

- 

(    chls, 

Chills. 

s     ski, 

Skill. 

7 

kls, 

Kills.       /u 

spld, 

Spilled. 

krs, 

Cress. 

—r 

sprd, 
prsd, 

splnt, 
plsnt, 
prsnt, 

strk, 
strg, 
strps, 
strnt, 


Spread. 
Pressed. 

Splint. 

Pleasant. 

Present. 

Struck. 
Struggle. 
Strips. 
Strength. 


ARTICLE  23.— When  the  thickened  consonant  is  followed 
by  an  expressed  vowel  the  "s"  is  read  before  the 
consonant. 

This  principle  follows  simply  from  the  structure  of  the  language. 
It  means  that  if  ^-  yields  "paid,"  "plad,"  "pard,"  "prad," 
s—  will  yield  "s-pald,"  "s-plad,"  "s-pard,"  "s-prad.  To 
this  general  law  there  are  only  the  few  obvious  exceptions 
noted  below.  (This  principle  does  not  apply  where  the  thick- 
ened consonant  represents  a, prefix,  see  Section  III.): — 


splehd,  Splayed, 
spehrd,  Spared, 
sprehd,  Sprayed. 


splehs,  Splays, 
spars,     Spars. 
Sparse, 
sprehs,  Sprays. 


EXAMPLES. 

staul,  Stall, 

stol,  Stole, 

stor,  Store, 

strau,  Straw. 


skuhls,  Sculls, 
skools,  Schools, 
skroos,  Screws. 


-Tn_s  striks,      Strikes. 

-<n   strivs,      Strives. 

o>    smils,      Smiles. 

-t^straung,  Strong. 
.^PI  staurms,  Storms. 


NOTE.  —  It  is  important  to  note  that  words  in  which  the  "  a  "  occupies  an  interrwdiate 
position  between  the  consonant  and  the  "  1,  r  "  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  "  1  and  r  " 
rule,  as  "  vessel,"  "tassel,"  "rustle,"  "weasel,"  "castle,"  "facilitate,"  "  puzzle,"  &c.  All 

such  words  are  written  on  the  line  in  the  ordinary  way  as  "  vessel,"   ^  "  weasel," 


Ac. 


Practical  exceptions  to  the  above  Article,  consisting  of  thickened 
consonants  followed  by  "  5  "  although  the  vowel  is  expressed:  — 


Presume,  &c., 
Preside,  <fcc«, 


(prsoom). 
(prsid). 


Perceive,  A 
Versus,  / 
Dressy,  — 


(per,see). 

(vrsus). 

(drsl). 
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Precede,  <fec.,    / (prseed).  Tresses,  -»  (tresses). 

Presage,  <fec.,  /  (prsehj).  Mercy,   •->  (mrsi). 

Persuade,  <fec.,  <£-       (prswehd).        Heresy,  >,  (hrsi). 

With  these  it  is  customary  to  include  the  word  "  pursue,"  (prsoo). 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  six  of  the  foregoing  the  thickened  consonant 
may  be  taken  as  the  prefix  "  per  "  "  pre  "  thickened  to  add  "  s." 


Sentences  Illustrating  the  Practical  Application  of  the  Principles 
in  Second  Section  of  "  L  "  and  "  R  "  Rule. 

Man   never   is,  but  always  to-be   blest.     Hope  springs  eternal 

in-the  human  breast.     Those  evening  bells,  those  evening  bells,  how 

-r>  -^        ^  <* 

many  o-tale  their  music  tells.     The  prisoner  tried  with  much  skill 

^  ^        -*° —  -^ 

and  adroitness  to  persuade  the  President  that-ihe  preceding  case 
did-not  apply  to-the  present  charge.  The  straw  tells  how  the 
stream  flows.  The  parents  qf-the  scholars  did-not  object  to-tJie 

scale  of  school  fees.     Several  persons  were  struck  with  lightning 

*~*      o      *•""       }, '  ^~ 

during  the  severe  storm.     Still  so  gently  o'er  me  stealing,  memory 

will  awake  the   feeling.      The   scramble   up   the   bright  hills  was 
j  / 

et-'         —  ,.  •  /  /       _  c? 

particularly  pleasant. 
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"L"  and  "R"  BULB— SECTION  III. 

Article  24.— Any  of  the  consonantal  compounds  given 
in  Article  4  may  be  traced  above  line  of  writing  like  a 
consonant  to  be  followed  by  "1,  r." 


EXAMPLES. 


(d-k(r)e  z),  Decrees, 

(d-k(r)e  s),  Decrease, 

(d-g(r)e  z),  Degrees. 

(d-k(l)ehr),  Declare, 

(d-g(r)eh  d),  Degrade. 

(d-k(l)In),  Decline, 

(d-m  au(r)l),  Demoralize, 

(d-m  au  (1),  Demolish, 

(d-f(r)nt),  Different, 

(d-f  (r)  s),  Differs. 


(d-v(r)z), 

/?     (d-v(r)z), 

(d-v(r)s), 


Defers. 
Divers. 
Diverse. 


,£2-  (d-f  (r)  aud),  Defraud. 

./2~,    (d-f  au  (r)  m),  Deform. 

/J    (d-v  (1)  p),  Develop. 

/?     (d-f  I  (1),  Defile. 

__<d-t(r),  Deter. 

Determine, 
(fee. 


,  (d-t  eh  (1)  s),        Details. 

NOTE. — Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  "  1"  or  "r"  may  be 
read  in  the  consonantal  compound   will  give  d-fl,  d-fr,  but  not  dl  f ,  drf. 


Article  25.— When  the  outline  traced  above  line  of 
writing-  commences  with  a  prefix,  the  "  1 "  or  "  r  "  may  be 
read  either  after  the  prefix  or  after  the  consonant  follow- 
ing the  prefix,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
consonant,  followed  by  "1"  or  "r"  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  preceded  by  a  prefix. 

This  article  might  be  thus  expressed.  If  the  first  consonant  of  an  outline 
traced  above  line  of  writing  be  preceded  by  a  prefix,  the  "  1 "  or  "r"  may  be 
read  either  after  the  prefix  or  after  the  "  first  consonant."  The  extreme  simplicity 
with  which  this  principle  works  out  in  practice  is  very  remarkable.  We  will  first 
deal  with  the  cases  Where  the  "  1 "  or  "  r  "  is  read  after  the  prefix;  only  a  certain 
number  of  the  prefixes,  however,  being  ever  followed  by  "  1 "  or  "  r."  Under  this 

article  the   word    "delay"    would   be   traced TTT. — de(l)eh.      Now   let  it  be 

supposed  that  the  use  of  "  d  "  in  this  outline  as  a  prefix  for  "  de  "  was  not  at  once 
apparent  from  the  context,  and  you  proceeded,  as  before,  to  go  through  the 
original  process  of  reading  the  vowel  before  the  "  1,"  then  after  the  "  1,"  &c.,  you 
would  get,  upon  taking  the  second  step  of  the  process,  the  combination  "d(l)eh," 
which  can  only  be  pronounced  to  give  "  delay."  Again,  "  rely  "  would  be  written 
s" 

,  and  the  use  of  the  "  r,"  as  a  prefix  for  "  re,"  if  not  obvious  at  sight, 

/*> 
ia  made  clear  on  reading  the  "  1 "  after  the  "r,"  thus r(l)i,  which  could 
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only   mean   "rely."      In  the   same  way  you   can't  fail  to  recognise « 

0 

"n(l)ivn  for  "enliven," ?. 'n  (1)  aw  f  for   "unlawful."      This  principle 

applies  to  the  vast  majority  of  cases  where  the  "  1  "  or  "  r  "  is  read  after  a  prefix 
traced  above  line  of  writing,  and  the  remaining  cases  are  of  an  obvious  nature,  as 
set  forth  in  the  following  list. 


Accelerate,          »          Concert, 
Axle,  &c.,accs(l).  cons  (r)  t, 

Tiiis  sign  can  only  be  taken 
in   its  character  aa  a  prefix,  _, 
vowels  never  being  traced  above  Uonsort, 
line^to  be  followed  by  "  1 "  or       cons  au  tt 

/         Consult, 


Excellent,  ex  (1). 
Exercise,  ex  (r). 
Mislead,  ms(l)ed., 
Misread,  ms(r)ed. 
Misrule, 


flUJBWHUO^ 

abs  ('!)  oot. 
*  Absolution,        » 

cons  uh  (1)  t. 
Concern,            ^ 
cons  (r)  n. 

uia  ifi  uui. 

§  Enrapture, 
'n  (r)  apt. 

abs  ('!)  oo  tion. 

9 

Conceal,             ^" 
cons  e  (1). 

Enrich, 

*Obliterate, 

'n  (r)  ch. 

ob  (1)  t  r. 

Delight, 
d'  (1)1  ix 

Enrol, 

*Obsolete,             *~ 

'n(r)ol. 

ob  s  ('I)  e  t. 
Belay, 

Derive, 
d'  (r)  !  v. 

Enrage, 
'n  (r)  eh  j. 

b'  (l)eh. 
Belie,                     J 

Deliver, 
d'(l)v. 

Enervate,                -; 
'n  (r)  veht 

b'(l)I. 

Dilute,                 —  "~ 

Inelegant, 

J 

'    d'(l)oot. 

'n  (1)  s. 

Below, 

\    / 

b'(l)o. 

\  Disallow,           —  -*• 

Unload,  'n  (1)5  d.      ^r- 
Inroad,   'n(r)od. 

Circumlocution,  \^-7 
Circumlocutory,  J 
circum  (I) 
Conciliate,              ^r 
cons  (1)  eh  t. 

d  s  (1)  ow 

I  Dissolute,          —  f- 
d  s'  (1)  oot. 

Dissolution,         —  «•- 

Unlawful,                 /f 
'n  (1)  awfulL 

Unrequited, 
n  (r)  kw. 

d  s'  (1)  oo  tion. 

The  indicated  "r"  in  these 

Consol,     I               ^_p 

cases  gives  "  re,"  for  "  unres," 

Console,  f 
cons  o(l). 

Disregard,            —^^ 
d  s  (r')  g  a. 

see  page  85. 

Unlike,  'n  (1)  ak        ^ 

(See  "Like,"  p.  53.) 

"  Ab  "  and  "  ob  "  are  pr<ftr«i,  although  not  included  in  the  table  of  prefixes  given  on 
page  43,  there  being  no  special  contraction  given  for  them.  As  pi-^/LtM  they  admit  of  being 
thickened  to  add  "  s,"  like  "de*1  and  "re,"&c. 

\  Practically  ipeaking  a  thickened  "  d  "  commences  outlines  traced  above  line  of  writ  ' 
.Ing   only  as  the   prefix    "  dis,"  the   only  exceptions  are  the  words  drees  .....  7!7.  ...drs, 


address 


,  and      Sedulous, 


s(e)d(l)uh8. 


J  With  the  exception  of  about  a  dozen  words,  "nail,"  "kneel,"  "near,"  "knowledge," 
Ac.  ,  the  letter  "  n  "  commences  outlines  above  the  line  of  writing  only  as  a  prefix  for  "  en,'1 
"  in,"  "  un." 
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Unlock,              X 
'n  (1)  auk. 

Unsearchable,  ? 
'ns  (r)  ch. 

Religion,          ^ 
r'0)J-         ( 

Unrewarded,    ,-' 
'n  (r)  ward. 

See  "  Ward,"  p.  47. 

Unlimited,        ^->- 
'n  (1)  m  t. 

Outlive, 
out  (1)  v. 

Outrage,           e, 
out  (r)  j.       ( 

Relinquish,     S~ 
r'  (1)  n  k. 

Reluctant, 
r'  (1)  uh  kt. 

Unremitting,       ' 
'n  (r)  mt  ing. 

Outrun, 
out  (r)  (uh)  n. 

Resolute,        ^ 
rs'  (1)  oo  t. 

*Enslave, 
'ns  (1)  eh  v. 

t  Outlay, 
out  (1)  eh. 

Result,            ^ 
rs  uh  (1)  t. 

*Insalubrious,  'f 
'nsa(l)oob/ 

Relate, 
r'(l)eht. 

Resolution,     ^ 
rs  (1)  oo  tioii. 

Insert,              y 
'ns  (r)  t. 

Insolence,         (6 
'ns  o  (1)  ns. 

Relation, 
r'  (1)  eh  tion. 

Relays,             /• 
r'lehs. 

Sublime,          «**> 
sub  (1)  i. 
Sublimity,       «•->-• 
sub  (1)  mt. 

Insult, 
'ns  uh  (1)  t. 

Relieve,           /? 
r  (1)  e  v. 

Sublunary,      «--' 
sub  (1)  oon. 

Uncertain,        -^ 
'ns  (r)  t(e)n. 

Relief,              /j 
r'  (1)  e  t. 

Subordinate,  &~" 
sub  au  (r)  d. 

NOTK. — A  few  of  the  compound  prefixes  given  in  Article  VII.,  p.  45,  may  be 
traced  above  line  of  writing  to  be  followed  by  "  1 "  or  "  r,"  and  very  brief  outlines 
obtained,  thus — 

Inconsolable,  &c.,  inconso(lj,  -^     Unenslave,  unens(l)ehv.  rf 

Unenlighten,  &c.,  unen(l)I.  Unrelenting,        unre(l)n. 

To  these  may  be  added  a  few  cases  of  compounds  formed  by  a 
prefix  and  one  of  the  consonantal  compounds  given  in  Article  IV., 
thus — 


Undegraded,  und-g(r)eh 
Undeveloped,  und-v(l)p 


Indifference,  ind-f(r)ns 
Undeferred,  und-f(r)d 


*  With  the  exception  of  about  six  words,  "anail,"  "snare,"  "snarl,"  "snore,"  "snort,1 
"sneer,"  a  thickened  "n"  commences  outlines  above  line  of  writing  only  as  the  prefix 
"ens,"  "ins,"  "uns." 

t  The  sign     &      commences  outlines  above  the  line  only  as  a  prefix  for  "out."      The 


word  "  aware  "  might  be  written  above  line 
See  p.  89. 


,  but  this  word  is  kept  on  line  in  practice. 


In  the  preceding  exeivise  you  dealt  with  a  large  and  valuable 
class  of  contractions  arising  from  •'!  "  or  "  r  "  being  indicated  after 
a  prefix,  and  you  saw  how  harmoniously  and  simply  tin-  principle 
worked.  AVe  have  now  to  consider  the  second  part  of  the  article 
namely,  the  case  where  the  '•  / '  or  "rw  does  not  follow  the  prefix, 
but  follows  the  con.»<«nant  to  which  the  prefix  is  attached,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  "first  consonant,"  followed  by  "  1  "  or  "  r 
in  the  ordinary  way.  If  you  examine  this  "  1 "  and  "r  "  rule  closely 
you  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  how  happily  the  very  structure  of 
the  language  lends  itself  to  the  working  of  the  rule  in  all  its  appli- 
cations. Were  the  youngest  student,  for  example,  asked  to  translate 
the  outline  — ^^  (diskahd),  irrespective  of  the  UL  "and  "R" 
Rule,  he  would  probably  at  once  bake  it  to  mean  "  discard  " — that 
is  to  say,  the  "  r  "  suggests  itself  in  the  outline.  In  the  same  way 
— 3  (dispees)  suggests  "  displease,"  *f  (extav)  "  extravagant," 
-7  (impoov)  "improvement,  «fec.,"  , .->  (contiv)  "contrive," 
But  when,  in  addition  to  the  suggesiiveness  of  the  outlines, 
there  is  added  the  further  light  of  "  I  "  or  "  r  "  being  indicated  by 
the  outlines  being  traced  above  line  of  writing,  then  indeed  you 
have  a  maximum  of  legibility  with  a  minimum  of  outline.  Indeed, 
to  a  large  extent  the  facts  of  the  language  render  them  legible  at 
sight  independently  of  context.  Thus,  the  outline  -^*  in  this 
system  never  means,  and  can  never  mean,  anything  but  "  contra." 
In  the  same  way  ^  -t?  always  means  "  contro,"  -  ^  always 
"  contri,"  -*•  always  "  extra,"  <fec.  The  form  -/  above  line  of 
writing  must  always  mean  "  com,"  followed  by  "  pil,"  "  pll,"  "  plr," 
"  pri  "  (as  "  con  "  is  never  followed  by  "  p  ").  Facts  of  this  kind,  in 
abundance,  present  themselves  through  all  the  applications  of  this 
rule  to  still  further  enhance  the  legibility  of  the  contractions,  and 
make  you  feel,  after  a  little  honest  study  and  practice,  that  it  is 
really  in  this  Third  Grade  that  the  system  retains  its  deepest  store 
of  interest,  and  exhibits  its  highest  form  of  simplicity  wedded  to 
power.* 

EXAMPLES, 


Abstract,     L^ 
abs,t(r)ak. 

Entertain, 
en,t(r)tehn. 

Extreme,            «^-, 
ex,t(r)em. 

Abstruse,    £, 
abs,t(r)oos. 

(  >bstruction,  A^ 
obs,t(r)(uh)ktion. 

Introduce,  <kc.,  -r~° 
in,t(r)o. 

Interest, 
in,t(r)est. 

Extraordinary,  ^ 
ex,t(r)or. 

Extol,                 ^ 
ex,to(l). 

Betray,         £ 
b't(r)eh. 

Intelligence,      sr 

Express, 
ex,p(r)s. 

'*  As  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  practically  speaking  all 
ordinary  shorthand  curroapondeiice  between  Script  I'honojjraphere  is  conducted  in  the  Third 
Grade. 
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Controversy,    ^-/' 

0  V.      / 

Contrast,          -^-» 
con,t(r)ahs. 

Contradict,       _,^_  , 
con,t(r)ahd-k. 

Compliment,     *?-> 
com,p(l)ment. 

Construct,        -^-- 
cons,t(r)(uh)k. 

Construe,          ^-^ 
cons,t(r)oo. 

Consternation,  ^ 
cons,  t  (  r  )nehtion. 

Disapprove,      —f 
dis.ap(r)oo. 

Encroach,         ^s> 
eii,k(r)och. 

Instruction,   -r^~ 
ins,t(r)(uh)ktion. 

Unrestrained,  ^ 
u.nres,t(r)ehn. 

Unrestricted,  s~~ 
unres,t(r)k 

Empire, 
em,p!(r). 
Imply, 

Implacable,     -^ 
ira,p(l)ahk. 

Impress,     \ 
im,p(r)s.  ( 
Empress,     f 
em,p)r)s.  ) 

Misapprehension, 
misap(r)n. 

Miscalculation, 
miska(l)k. 

out(b)rehk. 

Outspread, 
outsp(r)d. 

Rebellion, 
reb(l)n. 

Recollection, 
reko(l)ktion^ 

rek(l)ehm. 

Redress, 
red(r)s. 

Subterranean^ 
subt(r)ehn. 

/-XJ 

L 

t- 

^-6. 

^-<—  <3 

/  

ARTICLE  XXVI.— The  "  L  "  and  "  R  "  Rule  admits  of  a  certain 
number  of  obvious  but  irregular  extensions,  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The   prefix    "  counter "   is   denoted   by   the   same   form   as 

^?                                      '—^ 
"  center  "  ;      thus,     "  counterpoise  " ......     "  counterfeit  " , 

^7 
"  counterbalance  " .. The  compound  "precons"  is  denoted  by 

. . . , as  "preconceive" (preconsee),  "  preconception  " 

and   "predeter"  is  denoted  by   for   "predetermine,"  <fcc. 

(b)  Although  the  "  L "  and   "  R  "   Rule  provides  for  the  con- 
traction of  only  one  "  1 "  or  "  r  "  in.  an  outline,  there  are  certain 
words    beginning   with    the    prefixes    "pro,"    "pre,"    "per"   from 
which  a  second  "  1 "  or  "  r  "  may  be  omitted,  owing  to  the  specially 
suggestive  character  of  the  outlines,  which  may  really  be  classed 
under  Article  xxv. 

EXAMPLES. 


Protract,      =^~- 

Procreate,    &r- 

Prescribe, 

protak. 

prokeht. 

prsklb. 

Proclaim,      £^ 

Perplex,       £ 

Prescription, 

prokehm 

perpeks. 

prsklption. 
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Protrude,    c/^-~  Preclude,     C*—  Perverse,          / 

protood,  prekood.  p(e)rv(e)s. 

Proclivity,  &)  Precursor,   ^*/  Precarious,       ^ 

prok(I)v.x  prekusr.  prkehuhs. 

(c)  To  these  may  be  .added  the  outlines  for  "  enterprize  " 
(entrpiz),  "  interpolate,"  &c.,          ^        (int(r)peht). 

(d)  In   the   following   words  the   "  r,"  although   following   the 
second   consonant,    is   omitted   from    the   outline   upon   the    same 
principle  of  "  suggestiveness,"  the  outlines  in  this  case,  however, 
being  traced  on  line  of  writing. 


Penetrate,  ifec.,/,,- 
penteht. 

Patriot,  &c.,    ^r 
patot. 

Hydrophobia, 
hidof. 

Central,  <fec.,    ^f 
cental. 

Patron,  &c.,   ^5- 
paton. 

Hydropathic, 
hidopat. 

Neutral,  &c.,   sv-s 
nootal. 

Patriarch,  &c.tl/S~ 
patark. 

Hydrostatics, 
hldos. 

LESSON     X\\. 
"  GUi,"    "  GB." 

ARTICLE  XXVII.— AU  the  provisions  of  the  "  L  "  and  «  R  " 
rule  apply  to  the  letter  "  g  "  commenced  at  and  traced  below  line  of 

toriting — thus,  goad, (JT. gold, . .„_._., 

The  exceptional  treatment  of  the  letter  "  g  "  under  this  article 
arises  from  its  character  as  a  specially  deep  curve,  which  renders 
it  but  comparatively  little  adapted  for  the  position  above  line  of 
writing.* 

EXAMPLES. 


Gilt, 

Glad, 

Graze, 

Agricul-o-- 

Guilt,  (/ 

Glade,    <^~ 

Grace,  C? 

ture, 

Girt, 

Guard, 

Grass, 

Grit, 

Grade, 

Aggre-    OCS 

Guile,    LS> 

gate, 

•  It  is  interesting  to  observe   that  by  this  article  "  gl,"  "  gr,"  is  really  more  rapidly 

6        c 

traced  than  "  g."  Compare  o  C/  d  for  the  letter  "g,"  in  which  the  hand 
travel*  from  "a"  at  line  of  writing  to  "  b,"  then  to  "  c,"  and  back  to  line  of  writing  at 
"d,"  irith  "a""b"  for  "  gl,  gr,"  in  which  the  hand  has  simply  to  travel  from  "»  to  b." 

C/ 
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Grip,     dx/ 

Gold, 
Glowed,  t? 

Glory,      LT* 

Aggra-      Cf 
vate, 

Grim,    tS~> 

Gored, 

Gilder,    L/~ 

Gales,     ,j 

Agree-    £/*-• 

Eagles,  -j 

Gleam,  £/""" 

Glass, 

ment, 

Egress,  J 

NOTB.  —  When 

"  gl,"  "gr,  "  is  preceded  by  a    prefix, 

the    latter  falls    below 

line     of     writing, 

as  ..                  ...."  i 

angracious,"... 

..."  congratulate." 

ARTICLE  XXVIIL— "L"or  "R "is  indicated  before  "ng,"  "nk," 
by  the  latter  being  commenced  a  little  below  line  of  writing,  thus — 

~frr...=     °'   — .sr..=     ,'    the  intervening  vowels   being  under- 

/  rng,        /  rnk, 

stood  from  context. 


EXAMPLES. 

After  a-long  time.      4-man   of  high   rank.  Please  ring   the    bell. 

;  * 

^- — 1    /•           »->-         o       <J>          --—   f  .^- —                   j. 

NOTB. — The  word  "wrong"  is  not  included  under  this  article,  but  written 

in  full,  thus —      /O          ,  to  guard  against  clashing  with  "long,"  as  "  a-long- 
way,"                         "  a- wrong-way." 


ARTICLE  XXIX.— SPECIAL  LIST  OF  FREQUENT  WORDS 

'CONTRACTED  UNDER  GRADE  in. 

The  following  list  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the 
list  presented  you  in  Article  xiii.  The  strong  claims  of  that 
list  on  your  attention  apply  equally  here.  The  first  list  con- 
tained constantly  occurring  words  contracted  on  line  of  writing, 
while  in  this  list  you  have  words  of  special  frequency,  to  the  outlines, 
for  which  the  principle  of  "  position "  is  applied.  As  before, 
plurals,  possessives,  and  verbal  endings  of  outlines  marked  thus  * 
are  indicated  by  thickening,  while  for  those  marked  f  the  method 
given  in  note  to  Article  v,  p.  42  is  available. 

(a)    OUTLINES  TRACED   ABOVE   LINE  OF   WRITING. 
Acquire,^"'  (akwahr)*  Bring,     /       br  (I)  n.*  Cour-      ^          kuhr. 

(See  "inquire,"  "require.")  /  age 

Alter,     <sr-   aul  t(e)r.*  Balance,  /         bal.f 

cfcc.,  Com-      —s       com  (r) 

Already,^--    aul (r)dl  Children,  /    ch(i)l.f       merce, 

Antici-    f       antis.*     Civilize,,/     svliz.f    Corres-   ^        corsp.. 

Pate,  (See"anti,"p.  «.)         &C.,  pond, 
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Dwell,       —  d(e)L- 

Narrow,  &        naro.* 

Solution,      i   s'lootion. 

(See  Foot  Note  "a.") 

Educate,    ?                  f 

Oppor-                  op  r.t 

Sure,                        shr. 

(See  "  edu,"  p.  46.) 

tunity, 

Further,    <        fuhrtt 

Over-        ^  overtrn.* 

There,                      tr*. 

turn, 

Their, 

Frequent,^          frkw. 

(See"*,"  p.  32.) 

(See  "over,"  p.  54,  &  "turn.") 

Over-        •-&   overtro.* 

Turn,                     trn.* 

throw, 

Follow,     ,>'        fault 

Period,    .         p'rod.* 

Thorough,     -^  tuhro. 

Thoroughly, 

Her,                 h(6)r.* 

Politic,    ^    pol(I)t.t 

Toward,         zr-to'rd.* 

Inquire,  -^inkwahr.* 

Political, 
&c., 

Unphilo-      <r 

PhUoso-    y       flosf.t 

sophic, 

Know-      fo         naul, 
ledge. 

phy,  &c., 

(See  "  philosophy.  ") 

Universe,      ^  un  v  rs. 

Quality,           kwaul.t 

Universal,  ' 

Learn,        /       I6r.t 
Learning, 

Qualifica-^  •'  kwaulf.t 

Univer-         1  unvrstl. 
sity, 

Million,     T-        mln.* 

tion, 

Withdraw,   <^o 

Require,    "  rekwahr.* 

with(r)au. 

Misrepre-  *7    mis(r)p.t 

"  With  "  is  here  used  prefixiaHy. 

sentation, 
Mr,                          mr. 

Real,        /     re  1. 

(See  Foot  Note  6.) 

Withdrew,    i^ 
with(r)oo. 

Realize,    ^     re  1  1  z.t 

Mrs,          ^           mrs. 

Relies, 

(a)  Compare   "marrow,"  ^          "harrow." 


"  hallowed," 


"shallow,    ,j>  "ballot,"^/          "  hollow,'*  ^  "borrow,"    ^         &c. 

(b)  "  Really  "  ia  traced  on  the  line  of  writing,  using  the  "  ly  "  anix." 

(c)  The  outlines  for    "work,"  "  word,"  and  "world,"  given  in  Grade  II. 
page  55,  are  retained  in  Grade  III. 


(b)  OUTLINES  INVOLVING  THE  POSITION  BELOW  LINE  OF  WRITING 


Belong, 

Greatly,  ; 

Grounds, 
gr(ow)ns. 

Prolong, 
(polong): 

Great,     (-• 

Greatest,  ^/* 

See  "great,"  p.  53. 

Long,          ) 

Rink,] 

Greater,  t/ 

Ground,  CS 

Y 

Rank,  I    f 

gr(ow)n. 

Language,  J 

Link,  J 

ARTICLE  XXX.— OUTLINES  CONTRACTED  UNDER  "  L  " 
AND  "R"  RULE,  BUT  IN  PRACTICE,  TRACEABLE 
ON  LINE  OF  WRITING. 

A  number  of  words  contracted  under  the  "  1 "  and  "  r  "  rule,  may, 
from  their  special  frequency,  and  the  very  suggestive  character  of 
their  outlines,  in  practice  be  traced  on  the  line  of  writing  where 
they  will  be  at  once  recognizable,  and  prove  eminently  useful  for 
phrasing  purposes.  In  fact  a  number  of  such  outlines  has  already 

been  given  in  Article   XIII,  Grade  II,  such  as      ^      for  "  more," 
for    "form,"      /-       for    "present,"      J      for    "far,"    &c. 
The  following  is  merely  a  useful  extension  of  the  list. 
Aware,   »      ahwehr.   Near,  (neer).  Were,       <*        weh(r). 


Deal, )            de(l).         Power,  .      pow(r).  —. 

Dear, }       '    de(r).  '  ™*™>     »      hweh(r). 

Place,  j     p{l)ehs. 

Degree,  v_     d-g(r)e.  _,, 

™  Whereas,  ^    hweh(r)s. 

Fear,       4       fe(r).         Through,}^      t<r)oa 

Whereso-  y 

Hear,  I  ,  _,  x         Iruth,         -*-  t(r)oot.  hwehf'r^sv 

Here!  }  *        he^'  ' 

Through-     -*-  t(r)ouii.  Wher-       ^ 

Honour,  *       on  (r).          out,  ever,   -'      hweh(r)v. 

NOTE. — The  following  are  cases  of  words  under  the  "1"  and  "r"  rule  which  have 
an  affinity  of  meaning  and  for  which,  strict  accuracy  might  require  distinction 
of  outline. 


Enrobe, 
Unrobe, 

Multiplication,  -v- 
Multiplicity,     ^-^7 

Temper,               ,--—  > 
Temperament,     /— 

Heroic,              ^ 

Heroical, 

Character, 
Characteristic,  ^-^" 

Prevailing,        J 

Prevalent, 

(prevlnt), 

Progress, 
Progression,        & 
Progressiveness,  £  7 
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PHRASEOGRAPHY  INVOLVING  THE  USE  OF  POSITION. 

ARTICLE  XXXI. — In  applying  the  principle  of  phrasing  to  out- 
lines written  in  position,  the  rule  should  be  observed  that  the  initial 
consonant  of  the  phrase,  and  that  only,  is  contracted  under  the 


"  L  "  arid   "  R  "  rule,  as   "  there  may  be  "     .  77.  .  .     If  the 


group 


of  words  be  "  that  there  may  be,"  you  can  phrase  "  there  may  be  " 
above  the  line,  but  the  word  "  that  "  you  should  trace  on  the  line, 

thus  —    -c.  ,  it  being  the  vital  principle  of  the   "  L  "  and 

"R"  rule  that  "1"  or  "r"  is  contracted  after  the  first  consonant 
of  an  outline  traced  above  line  of  writing.  Again,  you  are  not 
recommended  to  apply  the  "  L  "  and  "  R  "  rule  to  more  than  the 
first  word  of  the  phrase.  For  example,  "  their  march  "  would  be 

better  traced  singly,  thus  —     .  "".     •  7^      ,  instead  of  ~(  • 


There  may  be,  of  course,  -a  few  phrases  of  such  an  obvious  character 
as   to   warrant   their  being  exceptionally   treated,   such    as     "Fair 

Trade,"  -^~:   .  "  Free  Trade,"    .  ^T~.    .  "  Board  of  Trade,"      .... 


EXAMPLES. 

(a)  PHRASES  TRACED  ABOVE  LINE  OP  WRITING. 

As  there, 

As  there  may 
Address  the, 
Betray«A«, 


Breakdown, 


Tell  us,         -* 

Called  in, 

-H" 

Tell  me, 

Called  out, 

^ 

Tell  them,     -*—i 

Carried  out, 

^ 

Told  m«,        -rr- 

-> 
Carrying  out, 

^ 

They  are,       -*> 
(they're.) 

Carried  back, 

^Z 

Until  the,  \    ^~ 
Enter  the,  } 

Carried  forward, 

^ 

Poor  people,  / 

Dry  up, 

—  «z/ 
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Poor  man,      <• 

Pull  down,  6 
Tear  down,  - 
Coiled  up,  s 
Folded  up,  c 
Reared  up,  , 
Traced  back, 
There  may  have-^  Tried  to, 


Dwell  upon, 
Dealt  with, 
Of  their, 
Their  own, 
There  are, 

There  is, 
(there's). 


cr 


-6 


Failed  to, 
Hard  case, 
Hard  times, 
Strong  case, 
Political  life, 
Political  party, 


^ „.         Political  economy,  c^- 

(Political  econ.) 

There  can  be,      •"*/   J  Called  upon,  ^~~2-        Railway  station,    - 

E. — And  so  on  with  phrases  commencing  with  "there,"  "their." 


(b)      PHRASES    INVOLVING    THE     POSITION    BELOW    LINE    OF 

WRITING. 


A  great  man,    £/ 

Glad  to  hear,       (_/    " 

?As  long  as, 

A  great  mind,  CS~* 

Glad  to  be, 

As  long  as  it  is,  ^~~*" 

/ 

A  great  pity,    £^ 

A  great  number,^" 

So  long  as  it,       /^ 

/-~*~ 
Greater  than,        (-/ 

*/ 

A  great  shame,  &4~> 

Long  hours,       /^ 

Long  ago,            /^ 

I 

/-* 

A  great  power,  ^ 

See  "^ears 

Longer  than,     /* 

A  long  time        ^~^~~( 

>  —  " 

Glad  to  see,      £/" 

ago,                / 

Belongs  to       / 

(c)    PHRASES  INVOLVING  THE  OUTLINES  GIVEN  IN  ARTICLE 

In  the  highest^Sg_^,      Here  it  is,       ^  Throughout      -e^ 

degree,  the  country, 

Honourable     07 
To  the  last      ^  Gentleman,!- 

Dealing  with,  •  — 

Beyond  the       £, 
power,  The,  truth  is,    —  •*-" 


Were  not, 


We 
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Tlirouyhout  Took  place,  Where  is  it,      lf- 

tke  country,  (where  's  *t). 

/  hear,  Were  it  not,  t<J  ""  TF&ere  w*#  A«, 

(were't  not). 


SENTENCES  ILLUSTRATING  THE  PRACTICAL  APPLI- 
CATION OF  THE  THIRD  SECTION  OF  THE  "L" 
AND  "R"  RULE. 

We  derived  great   delight  from-the  concert,  which  proved  a-most 

^-> 

excellent  entertainment.     The  unrivalled  display  of  costumes,  and 

•?  -7 

-~tr^» 

the   glitter   q/^gleaming  jewels    imparted  o-special  grandeur    to-the 


scene.      To   accelerate   the   traffic    on-the   railway    o-new-line    was 

»  -r  -^ 

^^  _     ^       ^  <*/        ^ 

constructed    at  o-comparatively  small   cost.      /w-his  discourse    he 

^^  ^  ^  —^_P 

^f~  *  ^ 

disclaimed    any    intention    to-be    disloyal,    but-he    appealed    to-the 

^7 

intelligence  o/-his  audience  as-to  whether  o-people  denied  the  free 
•Y  g  J 

(  *         _  a  —  r-  ««-  ^  -  —  ^ 

exercise  of-their  religion  were-not,   degraded  and  enslaved,    and-ke 

9  '  ^J>  sf 

(  J- 

asked    if-\\rwere  the-part  of  a-patriot    to-be  neutral   in-such-a-case. 

^  ^        °         JCT  ^    " 

The    extravagant  outlay  incurred  in-the  decoration  qf-the  interior 


cr 


of-the   hall  was   disapproved  of  as-being   unfair  to-the    ratepayers. 

O1'  •     )"  <t  -4 

Although  not  long  in-the-country  fo-spoke  the  language  well.     The 
details     of-the     development     of-the     different    departments    of-the 


business    were    very    encouraging    to-the    enterprising     promoters. 

/>  ^--e'  ^  &&- 

•'       *  ^ 
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The-old    buildings    were    ordered   to-be     completely    demolished    by- 

z/  ^  / 

degrees,   and    a-comprehensive    scheme  of  reconstruction  under   a 

contract  entered  into  by-the  Board.  Noble  thoughts  clad  in-the 
garb  o/^graceful  language  are-the  happy  seeds  o/^culture  in-the 
garden  of-the-mind.  We-learn  life's  lessons  by-degrees  a&-the  years 

^  •*  /* 

trace  their  records  in-our  hearts. 


REVISION   EXERCISE   ON   GRADE   III. 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 

Film. 
Firm 

Search. 

Derogatory.--^ 

Mariner. 

-' 

Plenty.       /^ 

Thrilling.       ./ 

Threaten.     -^ 

Tear. 
Tree. 

— 

Plenteous.  /^ 

Market.         ~*_ 

-  Clergy. 

V) 

Predomin-  ^^>i 
ate. 

Drown. 
Brook.       L 

Triumph,       -*- 
Promotion.  c/$ 

Partial. 
Parish.        * 

Wheel. 

Prudent. 
Crafty. 

/-—, 

2 

Torment 

-zn 

Brush.       / 

Preliminary.  / 

Weary.        ^, 

Trade. 

^  

Crush.        -* 

Prerogative.  .'{ 

'   Wile. 
Wire. 

Travel, 

^ 

Front. 

Prelude.         /^ 

Wailing. 
Wearing. 

Broke. 

/ 

Drink.         ___f 
Drunk. 

Prorogue.      ft 

/  Yield.           „- 

Frail. 

^ 

Tremend-   _^->-— 
ous. 

Ferocious.     ^' 

Yard. 

Surgeon 

/ 

Selling.        ^ 

Delicious. 

7  Trifle. 

Surfeit. 

< 
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Dials. 

Dyers.          — i 
Dries. 

Boils.         'J 
Cries.          *-* 

Available. 

/ 

Afraid.       J- 

Avert.        / 
Astrology.  ^ 

Satirical,     <r~ 
(fee. 

Splendid.    /- 
Stored.        -& 


Divulge.      /2 


ARTICLES  XIX,  XX,  AND  XXI. 
Meals.  -»      Sails.         e. 


Solicit,  &c. 


Souls. 


Seals. 

Tools. 
Tours. 

6        Truss. 


Approach.    /-       Evolve. 
Attire. 


Accurate, 
&c. 

Occur, 


Attributej 


Sacred. 
Summer. 


Suffer. 
Easter. 


Rails. 

Nails.  t> 

Rules.  <" 

Humour.  ~- 

Attorney. . 

Idle,  &c.  <«- 

Saddle,  c^- 

Saddler.  *- 


ARTICLES  XXII.  TO  XXIV.  INCLUSIVE 
Struck.          -^    Similar.     ^-        Skeleton. 


Spoiled. 

Demur. 
Demure. 


Small. 
Decorum. 


ARTICLES  XXV.  AND  XXVI. 
Mislay.         0      Outlast.    **- 


Absurd,  bc.l— 
Concealing.%^- 
Deliver,  (fee.— -7 

Discern.      . —       Unsaleable.  <      Sublet. 
Obtrude.     A  — 

Contrive.     ^7 


Unrewarded.  ^^"  Relent. 

(See  "ward,  "p.  47.) 

Inland,         /*•      Resource. 
in(l)an. 


Distortion. 


Impure. 
Improve. 


Incur. 


Extract, 


Swore.        «/ 
Detract. 

Uncon-       "-/ 
seemed. 

Unen-         /J 
livened. 

Unrepent-  -fs- 
ing. 

Suburb.      us 
Retail. 

Subtract. 


Constella- 
tion. 


Instalment.  -^°'^  Outpour,  y          Procure. 
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NOTE.— In  the  wide  and  varied  field  covered  by  the  English  Language,  a 
number  of  words  will  naturally  be  found,  whose  peculiar  structure  might,  at  first, 
cause  some  hesitation  in  applying  to  their  outlines  the  principles  of  the  "  L  "  and 
"  R "  Rule.  In  order  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  dealing  with  such 
exceptional  words  you  are  presented  with  the  following  examples. 


Adolescence,  *—  tf 

Collateral,        *_#- 

Hero,                 6> 

ado(l)sns. 

h(r)o. 

Adolescent,   <*-<5 

Collusion,^ 

Heroic, 

ado(l)sn. 

Chorus,     / 

Annihilate,     ^ 

Dialect,            —  «_^ 

Heroine,             ^~ 

<fec.,  anl(l). 

h(r)oin. 

Barometer,    ^/, 
ba(r)om. 

Embarrass,       ^ 

Inexorable,        -j 
inex(r)ble.      ' 

Barony,          f* 

Exult,              ir- 

Malaria, 

bar(uh)ni. 

exuh(l)t. 

mlehra. 

Barracks,        ^ 

FaUacy,            J 
falsl. 

Palate,  <kc.,       ^  pal't. 

Barrier,  bar'r.^/ 

Fallacious,       J 

Palace,      ) 

So  also  with  "  Carrier," 
"  Farrier,"  "  Merrier." 

f'lehcious. 

V                  at 

Paliation,  ) 

Colony,           ^e 

Garrison,           L?1 

Paradise,  par,dis.<^-« 

gars'n. 

"  Para  "  may  be  denoted  in 

>* 

practice  by  "  par." 

Colonist,         —£" 

Garrulous,        cX 

Parallel,    )         ^ 

Colonial,         -& 

Hallelujah,      ^ 
hal,ooah. 

Paragraph,        £/ 

Collision,        ^ff 

Hallucination,  ^ 
haloosin. 

Paroxysm,          ^-> 

p'roxlsm. 

Coalition,        ^ 

Hieroglyphic,  4, 
hirogr. 

Philanthropy,    J^ 

o 

&c.,  f(I)(l)ant. 

Coerce,     ) 

Horizon,          ^ 

y          ^    £7 

Coercion,  j 

jf 

horiz. 
Hierarchy,       ^^ 

Phraseography,  J., 
frehsgraphl. 

Colossal,         ^$ 

hi(r)rk. 

Spoliation,         </ 

The  character  of  this  system  dispenses  with  the  necessity  for  a  regular  Shorthand 
Dictionary  ;  but  a  selection  of  the  most  difficult  words  in  the  Language,  in  the  form  of  a 
small  Special  Vocabulary,  with  the  Shorthand  outlines  in  Grades  II.  and  III.,  will  be  issued 
in  due  course. 
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SHORTHAND. 

Shorthand  ia-the  highest  form  of-that  noble  art  of-writ.     ;  v  hich 

r      <f 

of-all    others     has-been-the-most     potent    in-the-work     of     human 

?  ot^~  ^ruS  i-  --- 

civilization,    the-most   closely   interwoven   with-every   phase  of  -our 

" 


za 

* 


J 


existence,    the  pivot    upon-which  turns  the-mighty  wheels    of-our 


// 


-  --, 

social  and  political^world.      Shorthand  is-the  great  lever  by-which 

r  o<^+ 

LS  (' 

the  press  wields  its-power  and  exercises  its  high  privileges  ;    the 

/         *->  —  f  _          ^          ^      ^,  /  _ 

genius  that  attends  upon-the  birth  of-thought  and  arrests  it  in-its 

£         -,  *S  era1  f  —  f~         i-        ^*- 

flight    through-the    mystic     portals/  of-the-mind  ;     the    handmaid 

*t  c"^*  -s*~z**~ 

-T^-  >-»->_/  O        *^  —  S^d  --- 

of-knowledge    at-the   doors    of-the-temple   of-learning  ;    the   subtle 

6r  *~-         ~"°  erO  ^ 

material  agency  which,  embodying  a-great  moral  force,  works  for-the 

-^        £  ,'  -7^         £,         '^  */       ~L 

economy  of  existence  and-the^rogress  of  humanity. 

n  C/         O  IT   /• 


CONCLUSION. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  principles  of  Script  Phonography,  which  it  is 
hoped  have  been  placed  before  you  as  clearly  as  the  limits  of  less  than  100  pages, 
and  the  complex  requirements  of  a  system  of  shorthand  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  mighty  language  would  permit.  Your  next  task  is  to  acquire  expert- 
ness,  which  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  regular,  earnest  practice,  and  your  own 
natural  aptitude.  It  is  not  pretended  that  in  this  system  proficiency  is  attainable 
by  "turning  a  handle,"  or  by  fitful  starts,  or  desultory  application.  Let  your 
practice  be  regular,  and  from  dictation  if  possible  ;  if  not,  then  by  careful  tran- 
scription from  well  selected  literary  matter,  making  it  a  rule  to  read  all  you  write. 
The  vue  of  the  exercises  tn  the  published  journal  of  the  system  should  take  precedence 
of  all  other  means,  as  affording  skilled  guidance  in  reading  and  writing.  You  will 
do  well  to  consider  the  diplomas,  prizes,  and  other  advantage*  of  the  Script 
Shorthand  Society,  as  mentioned  on  page  15,  and  if  there  be  in  your  district  a 
local  Shorthand  Association,  or  classes  affording  facilities  for  dictation  practice 
under  qualified  guidance,  you  should  if  possible  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance. 
Whatever  force  a-strife  begins,  'tis-only  perseverance  wins  • 

•     "      "'    .  -     •*       /       <-' 

If-the  rough  path*  you've  laboured  through,  droop  not  with-the  prize  in  view 

'  % 
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